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UNIVERSITY 


OF ‘LONDON. | 





July Ist, 1896 :— 


Examinerships. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Two in Latin 


Salaries. Present Examiners, 
( Zach.) 

giao § veel. 8. Wilkins, Litt.D).,LL D.,M.A 
sceccocesoce iv t. 
f Prof. R.Y. Tyrrell, D.Lit.,LL.D. M.A 
( Vacant. 


so f Israel Goioem, Esq., ¥ 
( Prof. C. H. Herford, M. ve ; Litt. D. 
f Prof. Y ictor Spiers, M.A., B.-0s-L. 
tVacan 

f Karl ae Esy., Ph.D., 


Two in Greek 120 


Two in The English Lan- 
guage, Literature, and 


History { 0 


Twoin The French Lan-) 
guage and Literature .. § 


Twoin The German Lan-) 


M.A. 
guage and Literature..¢ °® 1A. W. Schttddekopf, Esq., Ph.D., M.A 
Two in The Hebrew Text} 
of wh. amen nt. the 
‘Free ext of t Vew 
- o Rey. Prof. Stanley Leathes,D.D.,M.A 
Teatament.the Bvidences + 50 { Key: ¢.H. H. Wright, D.D.Ph DMA 
gin, and = Scripture 
PE wencsctearsccen J 
Twoin Mental and # Moret 120 Prof. Witten Knight, LL.D. 
BRINGS cccecscececceecs - 1 Vacaes ant 


Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. 

J. N. Keynes, Esq., ™. A., Sc.D. 

{ E.W. Hobson, Esq.,Se.D.,M. 4. F.R.S 
t Rev. H.W.W. atson, Sc. D., M.A OF. RS 


Two in Political Economy 


Two in Mathematica and) , 
Natural Philosophy .. 


Two in Experimental) , § Prof. J. H. Poynting,Se.D. vs. A.F.R 
Philosophy Scamaisecanen 5 20 4 Prof J.J. Thomson,se.D.,™ ER 8 
Two in Chemistry ...... 240 { Pref. W.R. Duan, 3A 8 7 RS 
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Two in Com ° 
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120 


Prof. J. W. H. Trail, A.M..M.D. sc.) M 
fF. E. Beddard, Esq., M.A . F.R.S. 
( Prof. E. Ray Lankester, M.A., 1, L.D., 


Se.D.,M.A.,F.R.S 
Green, M.A.,F.R. 


rative) 


i) 


f§ Prof.T. G. Beane, 


U Prof. Alexander I Ss 


University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., 


March _. 1896. 





UY’S HOSPITAL. _PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.).—CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Fee 16 guineas. 





UYS HOSPITAL—ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1896.—FIVE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two (£150 and £60) in Science, and Three (£100, 
£50, and £30) in Arts. 

Particulars and copies of Examination Papers on application to the 
Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


I OF W. ALES. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in June, 1896, the University 

Court will prosoae to the ELECTION of a GILCHRIST TRAVEL- 

LING STUDENT. 

The Stude: ~ntship will be of the gross value of £80, and will be open 

to Graduates of the Unive ~*~ until June, 1900, to former Students 

of its Constituent Colleges being Graduates of Universities in the 

United Kingdota, engaged in teaching in public Secondary or 

Elementary Schools. 

For conditions of tenure and all further particulars, ap; 
Ivor James, Registrar of the 

_Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon 


BIRMINGHAM & SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Board REQUIRES the services of an ASSISTANT MASTER 
for the SEVENTH STANDARD TEC HNICAL and ORGANISED 
SCIENCE SCHOOL in BRIDGE STREET. 

Candidates must be qualified to teach and earn payments in 
Theoretical and Practical Physics, Theoretical and Practical Inorganic 
Chemistry, and French. 

Commencing salary £!.0 per annum ; maximum £130. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent in at once to 
the Ciera of the Schoo Board, Birmingham. 
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and 26th of MARCH, 1896, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPsS—Two 
of £70 per annum, Two o! ~— annuum, Two of £30 ~ annuum, 
each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge if 
application be made by 14th March, 1896. 











t ly to 
niversity. 








St: EDWARD'S SCHOOL. near 


OXYORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 





definite C aan principles. Fees: an pe annum (Sons of Clerey- 
men, £60); ay ys, 21 oy —_ ae sides. 
Scholarships, a y 29th.—Rev. T. F “Honsom. M.A.. 


LTHAM COLLEGE. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for OPEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at ELTHAM on APRIL 8, 9, and 10, 
Ten Scholarships, value £40 to £20, may be awarded. —Apply to Heap 


Master. 
\y INTER SEASON, 1896-7.— LAN- 


TERN LECTURES and others by ERNEST RADFORD, 





OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 29rn of Aprit next, the Senate 
will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments for the year commencing 


Sularies 


Examinerships. 
(Each.) 


LAWS 


Present Examiners. 


Two in Jurieprndones.) 
Roman Law, Principles . £100 4 Hunter, Esq., x A., LL. 4 
of Legislation, and In- “f ee BM Esq., D.C. (M 


ternational 
Two in Equity and Real} 
and Personal Property | 


=, § Alf. Hopkinson, Esq.,M.A,B.C. LQ Cc 
} John Summonds, , LL. D., M.A 





Twoin Common Law ant) { H. M. Bompas, Esq. .M. A.,UL.B., 
Jaw and henge -sang ow; 50 4 W. Blake Odgers, .MA., LL. ‘ 
Kvidence .... .+0. r Qc, 

| Two in meee 8 eo; ) T. A. Walker, + M.A., LL.M. 
History of England.... - i Vest. ene 
MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine ........ io { John Cavaty, Eea., M.D. 
. ‘ wien Anderson, Esq. 
Two in Surgery. ......- . om { Henry Morris, Esq., M.A., M.B. 
Pet) 7 oe Cunningham, M.D., C.M., 
Twoin Ana’‘omy ...... 150 {ek ° ' 
acan 
Peet William Stirling, M.D., D.Sc, 
Two in Physiology ..+-.. 140 a: v 4 
Le 
| Twoin Obstetric Medicine 105 } Jd | pe Ty sa 
| two in Materia Medica Sidney Phillips, Esq., M.D. 
i ge marmacentcat 100 { W. Hale White, Esq., M.D. 
Two in Forensic Medicine 0} &, ¥_ Lull, Esa., MD, B.Sc. 
| Two in State Medicine .. 30 (Fer lee ees a B.Sc. 
One in Mental Physiology 2 T. Claye Shaw, Esq., M.D., B.A. 


MUSIC. 
Two in Music 


50 J Sir Walter Parratt, Mus. Doc. 
( Vacant. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 
they may thiok desirable, on or before TUESDAY, Manxcu 3lsr. 
Senate that no application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 


By order of the Senate, 


(It is particularly desired by the 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., LL.D , Registrar. 





9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 
(ork Street, Covent Garden, and hate Director ry Manager 
of , Paul, Treuch, Triibner & Co., Limited. Le announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUDLISH R on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS ready for 
— and to consider proposals for New Books. Address us 
above. 


«| TO LITERARY ASPIRANTS.—The 


Editor of a new Journal shortl to be produced on novel anil 
original lines, is prepared to RECEIVE CONTRIBUTIONS of all 
ds. Payment will be made on a liberal scale.—For terms and 
pL, address Box 16, Sell’s Advertising Offices, | London. 


JLIOTURE PRES KRVA TION & KESTORA TION 
—For advice ang’ ‘full particulars address C. H. Miprortu, 
Studio, 268, Dev ronshingRoad, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 





ME: 








. lr? INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

EN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIEWE giving full ‘particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





> 
ERY rare and handsome Old Mahogany 
(Chippendale) inlaid FURNITU RE—viz., Grandfather's Clock 
(brass face) and Corner Cupboard, also very pretty old inlaid 
(Sheraton) Card-table—all in g preservation ; accept 16 guineas 
the b Ay suitable for mansion ; seen here or sketches sent.— 
Cromwell House, Morton, Northallerton, Yorkshire. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS. of every 
Examination 


description COPIED. Special attention to work requiring care. 
Usual terms.— 
8. Ww. 


uestions, Notices, &c., DUPLICATING process. 
THE. ‘AUTHOR'S MANUAL. By Percy 








iss Tuomas, 5, Cautley  venee, Clapham Common, 
RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 3s 6d. pet. (EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION.) 


be ith Portrait. 

** Mr. Russell's book is a very complete manual and guide for jour 
nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—it is literary and 
appreciative of literature in its best sense....We have little else but 
praise for the volume.”— Westminater Review. 

Diesy, Love & Co., 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


: IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

&c.—K ING, SELL & RATLTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, es Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-bui 





t Rosary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page J ournals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 





LL.M. Cantab., formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. —For List of Subjects, &ec., apply to the Lecrvasn, care of 
The Artist,” 4,Perliament Street, Westminster. 





Facilities upon the premises for, Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism London 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S|I 
NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION 


oF 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S WORKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


OBITER DICTA 
(Second Series) 
IS NOW READY. 


Recently issued in the Cheap Edition— 


Essays About Men, 
Women, and Books, 


Obiter Dicta (First Series). 


NEW VOLUME OF 7 THE BOOK-LOVER’S 
LIBRARY. 
Edited by W. ROBERTS, Author of “ The Book- 
hunter in London,” *“ The Earlier History of Book- 
selling,” ‘‘ Printer’s Marks,” &c, 


Cloth, price 4s. 6d.; Roxburghe half- morocco, 7s. 6d. ; 
large paper, #1 Is. net. 


BOOK-VERSE: 


An Anthology of Poems of Books 
and Bookmen from the Earliest 
Times to Recent Years. 











Now Ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3. 6d. 


Plain Talks on 
Plain Subjects. 


By FRED. A. REES. 


NEW STORIES. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The Story of an 
Old Oak Tree, 
Told by Himself. 


By THORPE FANCOTRT. 


“ This quaint little sketch is brightly and pleasantly 
written, and it introduces, with excellent effect, scraps 
of folk-lore and old legends concerning birds and 
flowers.”— Glasgow Herald. 


rs 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Dowager 
Lady Tremaine. 


By Mre. J. B, ALLIOTT 


“Tt is pleasantly written, and ain has the 
merit of being unusual and interesting. = 
Nottingham Daily Express. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In paper covers, 6d. 


A Working 
Man’s Verses. 


iy JAMES: EMMOTT, 


ELLIVT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 





Lonpox, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The FAR EASTERN QUESTION 
By VALENTINE CHIROL. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Chirol’s book contains an 
admirable summary and description of China and Japan 
after the war, and thoroughly wise and vigorously stated 
conclusions as to British Imperial interests there in the 
immediate future.’”’ 








Third Edition now ready. 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MAN- 


NING, Archbishop of Westminster. By EDMUND 
SHERIDAN PURCELL. 2 vols., with Portraits. 








In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 17s, net. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and WORKS 


of LOUIS AGASSIZ, By JULES MARCOU. With 
Illustrations. 


8vo, 21s. net. 


ULSTER AS IT IS; or, Twenty- 


eight Years’ Experience as an Irish Editor. By 
THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of the “ History of 
the Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” &c,_ In 2 vols. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ His work has in it so many great 
merits that it may safely be recommended to readers of 
stall,” political opinions, or even of no political opinions 
at 


ILLUSTRATED STAN DARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


LAVENGRO, the Scholar, the 


Gypsy, the Priest. By GEORGE BORROW. Illus- 
trated by E. J. SULLIVAN, With an Introduction by 
<7 oe BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. 





Demy 16mo, cloth, 1s. net; Persian, 1s. 6d. net; 
each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The 


eg 8s Edition. Vol. IX, IN MEMORIAM. 
Vol. » MAUD, and other Poems. 








8vo, 10s. 6d, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 


the late EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the U niversity of Oxford. 
F irst Series. Fifth Edition. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Veto, 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. Vol.IV. ByJ.R.GREEN. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


AMERICAN DISCOURSES. - 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Part VI., now ready. 


A HISTORY of MANKIND. 


By Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER. 
M.A, With Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. Royal 
Svo. Is. net each part. 


MODERN READER'S BIBLE. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD G, 
MOULTON, M.A. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 





Imperial 8vo, half-morecco, 50s. net, 


CATALOGUE of the AVERY 


ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY. A Memorial Library 
of Architecture, Archeology, and Decorative Art, 
Library of Columbia College, 1895. 


8vo, lds. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


onthe DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, with Applications 
and Numerous Examples. By JOSEPH EDWARDS, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex C ollege, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, Revised and Baleegea, 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


on RIGID DYNAMICS. By W. 4. LOUDON, B.A., 
Demonstrator in Physics in the Uni versity or Toronto, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Canon, LONDON. 


MESSRS, BELL'S NEW ‘BOOKS. 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by Conimander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
The following Volumes will be ready this month :— 
Crown 8vo, 5s. each, 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION: the Con- 
stitution, Character, and Functions of the Board of 
Admiralty and of the Civil Departments it Directs, By 
Admiral Sir R. VESEY HAMILTON, G.C.B., late 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 


THE MECHANISM of MEN of-WAR: 

fang | a Description of the Machinery to be found 

odern Fighting Ships. By Fleet -Engineer 
REGINALD C. OLDENOW, R.N. 


TORPEDOES aud TORPEDO-VESSELS 
With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by 
one who was present at the Yalu and at Weiheiwei. 
By Lieutenant G. E. ARMSTRONG, late R.N. 








Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE TRADITIONAL TEXT of the 


HOLY GOSPELS Vindicated and Established. By the 
late JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, B.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Arranged, Comp leted, and Edited by 
EDWARD MILLER, M.A., Wykebamical Prebendary 
of Chichester Cathedral, ‘Author of “A Guide to the 
Textual Criticiem of the ‘New Testament.” 


Now ready, Vol. VII., demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS. 
Transcribed from the Shorthand MS, by the Rev. 
MYNORS' BRIGHT, M.A. With Lord BRAY- 
BROOKE'S Notes _ Edited, with Additions, by HENRY 
B. WHEATLEY, F.8.A. To be completed in 9 vols. 

(including Index Volume), demy 8vo, with Portraits 

and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d, each, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 
Imperial 16mo, 7s, 6d. net. 


BOOKBINDINGS, OLD and NEW. 
By Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS, With 
, eo Illustrations, 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, 

s. net. 


“A brightly written handbook on this fascinating subject.”— Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE AGE of DRYDEN. By Richard 
GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 


“Within the limits of his space Dr. Garnett surveys the several 
ae ay ee of literature in this period with singular com prehensive- 
ess, broad sympathy, and fine critical sagacity.”— Times. 





Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 
COVENTRY PATMORE. Seventh Edition. 
[Just published, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. ; 


THE ROD, the ROOT, and the FLOWER 


By COVENTRY PATMORE, 


THE SHORTER POEMS of 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Fifth Edition. [ Now ready. 





Fcap, 8vo, 5s. net. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS, STEELE, 


LESBIA. 
A Study in One Volume. 


By ANNA C. STEELE, Author of “ Gardenhurst,” 
** Broken Toys,” “ Condoned, ”’ * Clove Pink,” &c, 
1 vol., 6s. 


DISHONOURED: a Novel. 
By THEO, GIFT. 
New Edition. 1 vol., 





6s. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


FRANOQOIS-SEVERIN MARCEAU: 


A Biography. 
By Captain T. G. JOHNSON, 
With Portrait, 


“This history of Marceau’'s brief and brilliant career has many 
merits, and we do not know any other English book that covers exactly 
the same ground.”— Times. 


i.C.S, 


Lonvoy: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





Yorx Srrrrr, Covent Gaapen. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at 
the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting, 


held on 5th March, 1896. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year 
was 61,450, assuring the sum of £6,285,260, and 
producing a New Annual Premium Income of 
£342,478. 

The Premiums received during the year were 
£2,304,013, being an increase of £226,057 over 
the year 1894. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £572,289 
The Number of Deaths was 4,479, and 218 
Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of 
the year was eT 


INDU STRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were 
£4,352,625, being an increase of £108,401. 

The Claims of the year amounted to£1,797,688° 
The number of Deaths was 196,507, and 1,418 
Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during 
the year to those Policyholders of five years 
standing, who desired to discontinue their 
payments, was 59,352, the number in force being 
448,816. The number of Free Policies which 
became claims during the year was 8,956. 

The total number of Policies in force at the 
end of the year was 11,682,748: their average 
duration is nearly seven and three-quarter years. 

The Directors have made more than one 
attempt to deal with the difficult question of old 
age pensions for the Industrial classes, and they 
are happy to inform the shareholders that the 
special tables combining assurance with a pro- 
vision for old age, which they issued in September 
last, have met with considerable success, At the 
end of the year the number of Policies in force 
under these tables as the result of three months’ 
working was 169,791, producing an annual 
premium Income of £62,974. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, 
as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £23,915,890, 
being an increase of £2,702,085 over those of 
1894. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co. have 
examined the Securities, and their certificate is 
appended to the Balance Sheets. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, M ; 
WILLIAM HUGHES, } ew 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained 
upon application to the Secretary 





THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


Eprrors—Dr. DRIVER, Dr. PLUMMER, and Dr, BRIGGS. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— 


THE GOSPEL of ST. MARE. By Professor E. P. Govtp, D.D., Philadelphia 10s. 6d. 


DEUTERONOMY By Professor 8S. R. Duiver, D.D., Oxford -. 12s. 
By Professor W. Sanpay, D.D., and 

ROMANS... ade O48, B.D., Oxford fe 188, 

JUDGES ... oo ite one By Professor G. F. Moors, D.D., Andover oes 12s. 


“‘ The International Critical Commentary promises to be a most important work....... There is plenty of room for such 
a comprehensive Commentury, and if the subsequent volumes of .the series come up to the standard of excellence set in 
the work that now lies before us [Dr. Driver’s * Deuteronomy ’] the series will supply a real want in our literature.” 


Detailed Prospectus of Series free on application. Guardian. 


Eprmsvurcu: T. &. &. T. CLARK, 38, Georcs Srreer. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. (Lrp.) 


BOOKMEN: 


9,458 Names and Addresses. 
BEST BOOKBUYERS IN BRITAIN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Interleaved with Ruled Paper, 12s. 6d. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND TRADE TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES OLEGG, ‘‘ Tus Aupinz Prass,’’ Rocupa.s. 
ELLIOT STOOK, 62, Parernosrzer Row, Lonpon. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE; the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAF 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.R.S. 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Ov mmittee—Rev. Canon Ainger; Dr. J. H. Bridges; Sir F. W. Burton; Prof. Lewis Campbell ; R. Copley Christie, Esq. 
J. W. Courthope, Esq., C.B.; Earl of Crewe, K.P. ; Austin Dobson, Esq.; Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P.; Edmund 
Gosse, Esq.; Mrs, J. R. Green ; Frederic Harrison, Esq.; Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G. ; W. E. H. we Esq., 
D.C.L., M.P.; Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D.; Sidney Lee, Esq.; W. 8S. Lilly, Esq. ; =a ly Low, Esq.; Frank ‘. 
Marzials, Esq. ; St. George Mivart, Esq., F. R.8.; Sir F. Pollock, Bart.; Rev. Dr. Rigg; H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-Room Open from 10 to half-past 6. 
CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
HENRIETTA STRRET, COVENT GARDEN, v.o., 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOLOGR AY RE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


“IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. | Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 
Maye te eet te tosh ee 
T. he A U yx 0 Zz YPE COM PA NY have Antiquariona, "Archwol ogiatay and ¢ those engaged | in theinvestigation 


, ERE and publication of P: 
pleasure in announcing the Publication of a J.C. DRUMMOND & oo. invite attention to their 
wow See of REPROOWUTIONS of for the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 








Members of Learned, 
Antiquarian, and Literary 
Societies in the United 








Kingdom. 























Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


some of the CHIEF PICTURES in this| Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
COLLECTION. Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, é&c., &c., at a moderate cost. 
, Specimens and price list on Application. 


Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, L LONDON 


Wu. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Printed in rich sepia pigment these copies are 
not only absolutely permanent, but exhibit the latest 
improvement in translating the colour grada- 
tion and technical qualities of the Paintings. 

Copies are sold at the usual prices, and among 
the subjects already published are examples of 
Works by— 





TURNER. BELLINI. 
GAINSBOROUGH. HALS. - ——— 

CONSTABLE. GREUZE. _BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
CROME. VALASQUEZ. 1 
ROSSETTI. FRANCIA, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 
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BI 
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JARROLD & SONS’ LIST. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF 


CURTIS YORKE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. each. (Postage 43d.) 
LITTLE GIRL. Fifth Edition. By 


ee sore - 
‘is is a novel of considerable spirit and interest. The one of the 
out is tt oS, everything that we could wish.”—Spectator. 


UDLEY. Fourth Edition. By Curtis Yorke. 
out yndoabtediy a cle clever and interesting novel, powerfully worked 


THE WILD RUTHVENS. Fourth Edition. 
« The toue of the story is throughout whol ible.” 
” “ Man = Examiner. 


ONCE. Second Edition, By Curtis Yorke. 
nS of Bind gaoemenen. Ls. interest. Distinctly an 


THE BROWN PORTMANTEAU, and other 
Stories. Second Edition. By CURTIS 8 YORKE.’ 
“Told in a rapid and effective fashion, without analysis or comment, 
as stories of incident should be told.”—Athenaeum. 


HUSH! Third Edition. By Curtis Yorke. 


“* Hush!’ is i s a remarkable novel, and from ony 
point of lad eeerat to thee current fiction of the day. ”"— Morning 


MANCE of MODERN LONDON. 

The story Ip told a not nly with th great cl but 

“The 0] Tol ut, on cleverness, bu 
with nese delicacy andt oe * 


HEART to WIN. Second Edition. By 
oo YORKE. 
An enjoyable and entertaining one-volume novel.” 


Manchester Examiner. 
BETWEEN the SILENCES, and other 
Stories. Second Edition. By CURTIS YORKE. 


“ Revealio ~}~ = ranges of character and incident, the tales all form 
agreeable and entertaining reading.” —Scoteman. 


L OHEVASNEY. Second Edition. 
By = YORKE. 
“The story is striking and dramatic in the highest Gat Gen 
orning News. 


RECORD of DISCORDS. ‘fecendl Edition. 
ody, yh YORKE. a 
e story is well written, and its interest maintained to, to the ot. 


LICOTTS. Second Edition. By 


MED: 
, CURTIS YORKE. 

e characters are so natural and Lp ee that the tale preserves a 
lively interest from its ‘begtanins to its close.”—Guardian. 














London: 
JARROLD & SONS. 10 and 11. Warwick Lane, E.C. ; 
And at all Libraries. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THOMAS (JAMES) (BV). 
TOGRAPHICAL ESSA YSon RABELAIS 


=” JONSON, SHELLEY, and RUBERT BROWNING, 


Author of “The gue of Dreadful Night,” now done in 2 vols. with 
his other Poems at 12s. 6d. 








Just published, price 5s. 6d. net. 
M XSTICAL HYMNS of ORPHEUS, 
Translated from the Greek by THOMAS TAYLOR. 
London: Reeves & Tvrver, 5, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Just ready, post 8vo, boards, 1s. net. 


ANN MORGAN’S LOVE: 


A PEDESTRIAN POEM. 
By ARTHUR J. MUNBY. 


Londen: ¢ Reaves & Tonner, 5 5, , Wellington Street. 








‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, 14d., 50, Leadenhall Street, 


London, Ec} 
kw ae 5 , over which th slips with perfect 
over w e ips ; pe 


&s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 





£STABLISHED 1851. 


B IRKEBEOK 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
Tepayable on demand 
CENT. on CURRENT S00OUNTS, on the minimum 
em 4 t.- when not drawn below £ 
8TOCKS, SHARSS, and ANNUITIES —- a and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal] on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on ¢ on each completed £1. _— 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAN 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 





NOW READY: Demy 4to,-price 5s. 


THE QUARTO: 


An Artistic, Literary, and Musical Quarterly for 1896. 
With a Pho’ vure Frontispiece of a ‘* Holy Fami 
by Andrea del Sarto, and Contributions by the follottag 
Artists and Writers :— The late Lord Leighton, P.R.A., 
Alphonse Legros, Geo. Clausen, A.R.A., Fred 
Brown, Robert Spence, Joseph Pennell, John da. Costa, 
Gleeson White, Dr. John Todhunter, J. Baptiste Calkin, 
Prof. Arthur Platt, E. F. Strange, Netta Syrett, Joseph 
8S. Ward, &c., & 

Tners will also 9 is-ued a Collectors’ Edition of 20 copies, 
svecially hound in vellum, and printed on Hand-made paper. 

With each copy will be given a small Original Autograph Sketch, 

by one of the contributors—no two will be alike; and also an 

Original E'ching by Wm, Strang, Etched especially Sor this pub- 

lication, and signed by himself, 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


A a by—see Toe Art Journat for Marca, 
price Is. Also contains a fall- Etching of 

DANs LA ~ =. ” after P. A. J. an-Bouveret ; 
an Original Memorial Drawing of the late Lord Leigh- 
ton, by Linley Sambourne; a full-page Portrait of the 
new President of the Royal Academy, Sir J. E. Millais ; 
together with an extra 4 pp. Illustrated Supplement on 
Art and Industries. A large Etching of “The Con- 
valescent,”’ after L. Alma Tadema, given to all pur- 
chasers for 1896 0n conditions mentioned in Prospectus, 
to be obtained on application to the Publishers, 

Monthly, is, 6d 


READY WITH THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 
Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE EASTER ANNUAL, 1896. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(MRS. HENRY ADY). 

Being the Easter Extra Number of Tas Art Journat.” 
on 2 full-page Photogravures— Love and Life,” 
Fata Morgana ’’—2 full- Plates printed in Tint— 
** Hope,” ** riadne ”—an ut 60 other Illustrations, 

including ** Love and Death, mes Charity,’ ‘Ganymede,’ 
“* Aspirations,” *‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,” &c., &c. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. His 
Life and Work, by Mrs, ADY, may be had bound with 
above, price 7s. 6d. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
New Edition, price 2s. 6d; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. 


His Life and Work. With full-page Etching of “ The 
North-West Passage,” full- Photogravures of 
** Chill October” and and “The Bee eater,” and numerous 
Illustrations of his most important Works. 


Now ready, nearly 490 pages, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE YEAR'S MUSIC, 1896. 


Being a Concise Record of British and Foreign Musical 
Events, Productions, Appearances, Criticisms, Memo- 


randa, &c. 
“The work could hardly have been better done, and the 
volume should prove a valuable record and a useful book of 
reference.” —Daily News, 


London: J. 8. Virtuz & Oo., Ltd., 26 » Ivy Lane, E.0. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 





**Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.”— Methodist Recorder. 
“‘Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.” —Ezpository Times, 
“*Felicitous exposition, rag » intense eloquence, and 
beautiful illustration.”— and Work, 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free, 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
ermons, 
“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”.—Freeman. 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and the most 
exquisite literary finish.” —Christian Leader, 

b — a combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit add 'P 


Crown 8vo, cloth aan price 5s., post free, 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
= — 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
0. ° 
“Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.”’—Methodist Recorder, 


Crown &vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free 
THE WEARIED OHRIST, and ‘other 


Sermons, 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works,” 
Christian World Pulpit, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“‘ For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators...... 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church dg in the nooks 
and corners of the earth,’’— Methodist Ti 


Lowpoy: as & SHEPHEARD, Pusuisuzss, 








FRANOIS RAVENSCRO T, Manager. 


DAVID NUTT, 
270-271, STRAND. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. X. MARCH, 1896. No. 2, 1s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTs. 
7 Incorporation of Several Dialogues in 





G. B. Hussry. 
Plato’s Repu 


A, W. Verran. 
Sophocles. 

W. Riverway. What led Pythagoras to the Doctrine that 
the World was Built of Numbers. 


J.B. Bury. The Battle of Marathon. 
W. G. Rurnerrorp. Aristophanica. 
Sorter Norss, 
R&EviEws :— 
Jowett and Campbell’s Edition of the Republic. J. B. 
Mayor. 


The Calendar in the Trachiniae of 


Bonhoeffer on Stoic Philosophy. R. D. Hicxs. 
Thompson’s Glossary of Greek Birds. W. W. Merry. 
Clark’s Edition of the Pro Milone of Cicero. 8. G. Owny. 


W. Owen’s Edition of the de Oratore of Cicero. J. C. 
LFE. 


Bosanquet’s Companion to the Republic. J. B. Mayor. 
Nutt on the Voyage of Bran, F. B. Jevons. 
A. Srpewicr. Version of Browning’s Lyric Love in 
Greek Hexameters. 
ARCHAEOLOGY :— 
Reinach’s Bibliothéque des Monuments Figurés, W. M. 
Ramsay, 
Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrafico, 43, 44. F. Haver- 
FIELD. 
BrsitoGRapPry. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Transactions of the Folk-Lore Society. 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF MYTH, TRADITION, 
INSTITUTION, AND CUSTOM. 
{Incorporating The Archeological Review and The Folk-Lore 
Journal. ] 

Vol. VII., No. I. MARCH, 1896, 65s. net. 
ConrTEnts, 

Leprosy Stones in Fiji. Botton Guanvint Corner, M.D 

Annual Report of the Council 
Presidental Address. Epwarp Cropp. 
Reviews —Joseph Bédier, Les Fabliaux—E. Jacottet, Contes 
Populaires des Bassoutos—W. G. Wood-Martin, Pagan 
pe Robert Chalmers, B.A., The Jdtaka, or ~~ 
the Buddha’s Former Births—Marian Roalfe Cox, An 
introduction to Aa ag? Se ng Taylor, Iamblichus on 
steries—Kirikr Magniisson, Odin’s Horse Yggdra- 
ca front on The Worship of the Romans Viewed 
tn Relation to the Roman Temperament, 
lence.—Corn-Maiden in Argylshire. R. C. 
Mactagan—Tommy on the Tub’s Grave. Marr 
Nrstsrw—The Garhwal. W. H. D. R.—The Lupercalia. 
W. H. D. R.—Ghostly Lights. Mary H. Drsennau— 
Shoe-Throwing. Baran J. Jowes and J, Cooxs, 
Miscellanea —Indian Folk-Tales. Suserts M, Tartor— 
Hazel, Poisonous to Snakes, Second Sight. Mary H. 
DrssneamM—Some Local Names for certain Plants in 
Golden Valley, Herefordshire. Hararet C. M. Murrary- 
——- orth Indian Notes and Queries, Vol. IV. 


Bibliography—List 0 of Members. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
INDO-GERMANIC SONANTS and 


CONSONANTS. Chapters on Comparative Philol 
comprising Contributions towards a Scientific 
ition of the Indo-Germanic Vowel —— By C. A. 
ENNELL, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, viii.-128 pages, cloth, 
net. 


THE TREATISE of PLUTARCH DE 


CUPIDITATE DIVITIARUM. Critica) — |} Edited by 
W. R. PATON, 8vo, xvi., 14 pages, sewed, 1s, net. 


ODYSSEUS in PHAEACIA. By 
J. W. MACKAIL. Small 4to, Printed by Guisenie, 
on hand-made paper, stiff wrapper, 1s. net. 





Immediately. 
*,* A new metrical version of “‘ Odyssey VI.” 


GOETHE’S FAUST. The First Part. 


With a Literal Translation and Notes for Students. 
By BETA. Crown 8vo, 300 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ For those whose knowledge of German is insufficient to 
overcome the difficulties of Goethe’s masterpiece, such a 
translation as this is invaluable.” —School Guardian, 
“The work of translation has been carefully carried out : 
the rendering, though literal, is not bald.’’—Hducational Times 
“The version, printed on opposite pages, is a faithful one. 
The notes are interesting and instructive.’’—Schoolmaster, 
“ A reviewer with a literal prose translation of ‘ Faust’ in 
his hand has no intention of settling down to read it from 
end to end, and it perhaps says a good deal for Beta that 





1 anp 22, Furnivat Steet, E.C. 


this book was not faid aside by the J ny = reviewer until 
the last page had been read,”"— Saturday BR: ¥ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’ 


List. 


NOTICE.—A WEW SERIAL STORY, 


entiled LIMITATIONS, 4 
E. F. BENSON, Authorof ‘‘Dodo,” &c., is 
commenced in the MARCH issue of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror MARCH, 1896. 
I. LIMITATIONS, Chaps. I.-IIL. 
Il, THE RIVAL LEADERS of the CZECHS. 
Ill, WITH CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A. 
IV. “THE LAST STRAW.” 
Vv. RAMBLES in HERTFORDSHIRE. 
VI. MARTIN SCHENK, the MAN who NEVER SMILED. 
VIl. CAPTAIN ROY’S ADVENTURE. 
Vill. THE STORY of “CANNED SALMON,” 
IX. “CAPTAIN SCARLET” at FAULT. 
X. SPENSER, and ENGLAND AS HE VIEWED IT. 
XI. COMRADES, 





NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS. 
NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE in ENGLAND. 


Hy ARTHUR TT, FISHER, Major, late 2ist Hussars ; 
Author of “ Through Stable and Saddle Room,” ‘“ Rod 
and River.” In one vol., demy 8vo, 14s, 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS of 


ENGLAND: Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, 
Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian Islands, &c. By 
WALTER FREWEN LORD, Barrister-at-Law. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 











NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR of Mrs. AUGUSTUS 


CRAVEN. By Mrs. BISHOP. With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Correspondence. A New Edition, In 
one vdl., crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 





READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. ByCharles 


WHITEHEAD. A New Edition. In one vol., crown 
Svo, with 18 Full-page Illustrations worked from the 
Original Etchings on Steel by John Leech, price 7s. 6d, 

A few copies, in demy 8vo, 1 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “’Lisbeth,”” “ The Chilcotes,” &c. 
In one yol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW RBADY. 
THE MYSTERY OF 
MR. BERNARD BROWN. 


By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
In one vol., crown 8yvo, 6s. 
“A clever story.”’—Scoteman, 


NOW READY, 


UP IN ARMS. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of “Through Thick and Thin,” &c. 
In 3 vols., small crown 8vyo, 12s, 


NOW READY. 


THE MADONNA of a DAY. 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ The Mermaid,” &c. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The brightest and cleverest novel the author has yet 
written. The idea is original and interesting, the charac- 
terisation is firm and convincing, and the style is undeniably 
effective.”’—Deaily Telegraph. 
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anssr | euoarsv, price ~ 6d. 
A DIARY OF THE 
HOME RULE PARLIAMENT, 


1892-1895. By HENRY W. LUCY. 


VOL. IIL, NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S GAZETTEER 

OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Being a Complete Topographical Dictionary of the 
United Kingdom. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps in Colours, 


THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF ROBINSON CRUSOE EVER ISSUED. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY, complete in 1 vol., cloth, 
3s, 6d. ; or buckram, 5s. 


CASSELL'S NEW 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


With Upwards of 100 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
by Walter Paget. 





REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION, with 6 additional 
Coloured Plates. 


BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, AND 
EGG-COLLECTING. 


By R. KEARTON. Illustrated with 22 Coloured Plates 
of Eggs. Cloth, 5s. 


NOW READY, VoL. L., price 93. 
BATTLES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Described by ARCHIBALD FORBES, G. A. HENTY 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, and other well-known 
Writers. With a Chronclogical List of the more 
important Battles of the Century, and about 370 Illus- 
trations and 85 Plans. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. SALA’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 

NOTIOE.—A CHEAP EDITION, Unabridged, in 1 vol, 

price 7s, €d., has just been published of 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


By HIMSELF. 


THIRD usemso, price 16s. 
MEMORIES AND STUDIES 
OF WAR AND PEACE. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price 16s. 


THE HISTORY OF “PUNCH.” 


By M. H. SPIELMANN. With upwards of 160 Illus- 
trations, Portraits, and Facsimiles. 
EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Numbered Copies, 
£2 2s. net. 


ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


DR. BREWER’S DICTIONARY 
OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. 
1,440 pages. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
J. CLERK MAXWELL AND 
MODERN PHYSICS. 


By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in Mathematics 
and Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 
Forming the NEW VOLUME of 
THE CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Sir HENRY ROSCOE, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


By JOHN DAVIDSON. 

A Second Series of FLEET STREET 
ECLOGUES. Second Edition, Feap.8vo, 
buckram, 4s, 6d. net. 


“ Will more than confirm every hope that was aroused by his former 
volume with the same title. We hope that the extracts we have ven- 
tured to make at such length will send many readers to Mr. Davidson's 
volume. We should like * St. George’s Day’ to be read by every man, 
woman and child in Great and Greater Britain.”— Daily Chronicle. 

* The best book that has been put forth for many a long day past is 
the second series of ‘ Fleet Street Eclogues,’ by John Davidson. The 
author has often given admirable expression to a passionate sense of 
the beauty of life, but he has never before done anything so complete 
as this. In ‘St. George's Day’ he has produ a song in praise of 
England that should be read by everyone wherever English is spoken. 
It might well enough be made the national anthem of the first of the 
great federation of the English which it foretells; and to know it 
should henceforth be a part of the education of every child whose 
birthright is our noble language... .. The work of a real poet.” 

Black and White. 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. First 


Series. Third Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. nes, 


BALLADS and SONGS. With a Title- 


Page and Cover design by Walter West. Fourta 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, buckrsm, is. net. 
“We must acknowledge that Mr. Davidson's work in this volume 








displays great power.....There is streagth and to spare.”— Times. 

“Mr. Davidson's new book is the best thing he has done, and to say 
this is osay a good deal. Here, at all events, isa poet who is never 
tame or dull—who, at all events, never leaves us indifferent ; his verse 
speaks to the blood, and there are times when * the thing becomes a 
trumpet.’”"—Saturday Review. 


PLAYS. “An Unhistorical Pastoral.” 


*“*A Romantic Farce”; ‘‘ Bruce,’’ a Chronicle Play ; 

“*Smith,” a Tragic Farce ; ‘‘ Scaramouch in Naxos,” a 

Pantomime, Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
“*Scaramouch in Naxos,’ a pantomime, it is not too much to say, is 
worthy of our greatest living master of > the author of * The 
Shaving of Shagpat.’ Indeed, no one else but Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
lavidson, of living writers could have written it.” 

Mr. Le Gatciensxe in Ninsteenth Century. 

**The best play in the present volume is entitled * Smith,’ a tragic 
farce. The motive is as modern as Lbsea, the method is as ancient as 
Shakespeare, and yet, in spite of this incongruity, the play must be 
pronounced a fine one.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 
THE PURPLE EAST: a Series of 


Sonnets on , -" Desertion of Armenia. Witha 
Frontispiece after G. F. Watts, R.A. Feap. 8vo, 
wrappers, Is, net. 

“ We need not say a word in prtise of the admirable sonnets which 
will live in history as an eloquent memorial of an attempt —hitherto, 
alas! futile—to save England from | iliation « list . Bu 
we do most sincerely trust that everyone will buy the book and real 
the burning words, both poetry and prose, with which Mr. Watson has 
striven to touch the nation’s heart.”—Editorial ia Svesker. 

“ All who feel strongly over the terrible state of affairs in South- 

Eastern Europe, and all lovers of poetry, should secure Mr. Watso’s 

purple-covered booklet, which eushrines some of the most virile verse 

of the time.”"—Sunday Times. 


THE FATHER of the FOREST, and 


other Poems. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

Fifth Thousand. Fcap. svo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ His great things are indubitably great, and in the ‘ Hymn to the 
Sea’ he has written an ode which has all the wealth and movement of 
a chorus of Euripides or, better still, of Aristophanes, a poem wuich 
men will quote hereafter as rising from that prosaic level of what Mr, 
Watson calls an ‘ iterative world’ into a pure « and Jiviner air.’ 

Mr. W. L. Covarney in the Daily Telegraph. 


ODES, and other Poems. Fourth 


Edition. Fceap. 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. 
VOL. I. OF PIERROT’S LIBRARY. 


PIERROT! A Story. By H. De Vere 
STACPOOLE. With Title-Page, Cover Design, and 
: End Papers by Aubrey Beardsley. Square, 16mo, 
uniform with the Tauchnitz Editions, cloth, 2s. net 
“ If all the volumes of Mr. Lane's new * Pierrot’s Library’ are to be 
of the same genus as the first one, let us have a volume once a week 
as fepulacty as Sunday comes round "— Woman. 
“It isa fascinating rom ince.”—Dunch. 


THE WOOD of the BRAMBLES: a 
Novel. By FRANK MATHEW. With Title-Page and 
Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

“Should awed author in the position of the Lrish novelist of the 


day.” — Whit Review. 


MODERN WOMEN. Six Psychological 


Sketches (Sonia Koralevsky, George Egerton, Eleonora 
Duse, Amalie Skram, Marie Bashkirtseff, A. Edgren 
Laffien). By LAURA MARKOLM HAUSSON. 
Translated from the German by HERMIONE RAMS- 
DEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“If ever there was a woman who was entitled to give us at once 
a sympathetic and discriminating account of what haif in pity aud 
half iu derision is called the New Woman,’ it is Madame Hansson.’ 


Daily Telegraph. 
QUALES EGO. A few Remarks in 


Particularand at Large. By G. 8. STREET. Fcap. 
8vo, uniform with “Miniatures and Moods,” and 
*“*The Autobiography of a Boy,”’ 3s, 6d. net. : 

“ They are all as clever as can be in the way of bright and suggestive 
or allusive writing....The literary judgments of the papers are sound, 
and they are always so well expressed that it is a pleasure to read 
them.”—Scotsman. 


NOBODY'S FAULT. By Netta Syrett. 


With Title-Page and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. 
Crown 8vo (Keynotes Series), 3s. 6d. net. 
“Miss Syrett writes well, and the book is interesting beyond the 
common.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
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LITERATURE. 


Tafilet: the Narrative of a Journey of Ex- 
ploration in the Atlas Mountains and the 
Oases of the North-west Sahara. By 
Walter B. Harris. (Blackwoods.) 


PropaBty no living Englishman possesses 
a more accurate knowledge of the Sultanate 
of Marocco than Mr, Harris, who has re- 
sided for many years in different parts of 
the country almost more as a native than as 
a European, and whose contributions to the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
have greatly enlarged our knowledge of the 
Arabo-Berber populations, especially in the 
northern districts. But owing to the dis- 
orderly state of the land, the chronic warfare 
of the turbulent hill tribes, and the general 
lack of regular communications, his in- 
vestigations had hitherto been entirely con- 
fined to the northern slope of the Great 
Atlas and to the coast ranges. Hence the 
opportunity afforded by the expedition of 
the late Sultan Mulai el Hassen to the 
southern region beyond the Atlas in the 
latter part of the year 1893 was eagerly 
seized by the author to extend his explora- 
tions in that direction, and especially to 
visit the little known Tafilet oasis, the goal 
of the Sultan’s march and the cradle of the 
present dynasty. Hearing in the early 
autumn that the expedition, following the 
more usual route from Fez, was likely to 
reach the oasis in safety, Mr. Harris, at 
that time in England, sailed at once for 
Marocco, and was able to leave Marakesh 
on November 1, in company with a small 
but fairly well equipped party, ‘‘a faithful 
and uncomplaining band,” without whose 
loyal devotion he could never have reached 
his destination. 

Tafilet (Tafilelt, Tafilala), which lies about 
300 miles east by south of Marakesh, is 
not known to have been previously visited 
by any Europeans except Caillié in 1828, 
and Rohlfs in 1862-64. Hence Mr. Harris 
has much to say about its present condition, 
its Arab and Berber inhabitants, irrigation 
works, products, and industries. The in- 
formation, however, is mainly in the nature 
of a compilation, his stay having been 
limited to nine days, during most of which 
time he was laid up with a bad attack of 
quinsy, and also practically under arrest. 
For some unexplained reason the Sultan, 
who was now encamped in the oasis, gave 
him a most ungracious welcome, showing 
much anger at his arrival, and sending him 
back by the same route to Marakesh as 
soon as he had sufficiently recovered to face 
the return journey. Nevertheless the data 
here supplied are welcome and valuable, 


Sijilmassa, in the heart of the oasis, will 
awaken interest in this now forgotten centre 
of Moslem culture during medieval times. 
The confusion long attaching to the names 
Tafilet and Sijilmassa (now Medinet el- 
Aamra) had already been cleared up by 
Rohlfs, who clearly showed that there never 
was a city “ Tafilet,” nor a district ‘ Sijil- 
massa,” but that Tafilet was always the 
name of the district of which Sijilmassa 
was the capital. This conclusion is now 
confirmed by Mr. Harris, who could 
find no trace of a town called Tafilet, his 
informants ‘one and all stating that 
Sijilmassa was the sole and only large 
town that ever existed in Tafilet’’—that is, 
in the oasis. His explanation, however, of 
this term ‘‘ Tafilet””’ seems open to question. 
The radical part of the word is undoubtedly, 
as he says, the district of Filal in Arabia, 
whence came the ancestors of the reigning 
dynasty. Mr. Harris is also right in treat- 
ing the final ¢ as a Berber feminine ending ; 
but it is difficult to accept his suggestion 
that the initial Za is the Berber Ait, 
answering to the Arabic U/ad, * sons of”; 
so that ‘“‘the whole name may be said to 
signify the sons of the Filal (district).” 
For the prefix 4i¢ is not applied to districts, 
but only to tribal names, and then properly 
only to Berber tribal names, which are not 
here in question, Filal, as seen, being an 
Arab place-name. The ¢a would therefore 
appear to be the Berber initial feminine 
prefix ¢, as in Zidikelt, Tugurt, &c., in strict 
accordance with such double feminine forma- 
tions as in akli, negro; taklit, negress. 
Hence Tafilelt — Ta-Filal-t — Filal-land.* 
In other respects Mr. Harris’s observa- 
tions on the Berber peoples whom he 
visited along the route, taken in connexion 
especially with hie previous remarks on the 
Riffs and other Berber groups in the north, 
are of extreme value to ethnologists, 
Some years ago he described the Arabised 
Berbers of North Marocco—that is, Arabised 
in speech and religion—as ‘for the 
most part fair, with blue eyes and yellow 
beards, perfectly built and exceedingly 
handsome men” (Proceedings, Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1889, p. 490). He now 
tells us that the Southern Berbers, those 
especially of the anti-Atlas, are noted for 
their good looks and handsome build, being 
above the average height, of fair com- 
plexion, aquiline nose, finely cut mouth, 
and sometimes even with blue eyes. The 
women also are “ distinctly pretty, with 
very fair skins and clear complexions.” 
Thus we find the regular features and 
light colour, supposed to be peculiar to 
Europeans, prevalent among all the 
Maroccan aborigines, while similar traits 
have been met by Barth and Lenz among 
the kindred Tuaregs of the Western Sahara. 
This universality of the type is the best 
answer to the suggestion that it may be due 
either to Roman or Vandal interminglings, 
for neither of these races ever spread very 


* Of. also Tamazigi=the Berber language, more 
particularly that of the Saharan Tuaregs. When 
stripped of its feminine, pre- and postfix particle 
t, T-amazig-t is seen to be the Maxyes of Hero- 
dotus (later Masices, Mazices)—i.e, <Amzigh, pl. 
Imazighen, ‘‘Freemen,’’ still the most general 
name of the Mauritanian Berbers.—A. H. Keane, 








while the reference to the ruined city of, 





Ethnology (p. 384). 
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far from the seaboard, at least in Mauritania, 
and even in Tripolitana their farthest out- 
posts were those of Phasania (Fezzan). 
Their names, however, were widespread, 
and it is interesting to find the term Rumin 


-(Romans) still current in the trans-Atlas 


regions in the sense of Europeans, foreigners, 
and even Christians. When leaving Agurzza, 
on the southern slope of the Great Atlas, 
Mr. Harris was greeted by the friendly 
natives with the words Arja, Allah iyibna er 
Rumin, “Oome back again; God bring ua 
Romans ’”’ (Europeans) ! 

There was, perhaps, more reason for this 
mutual feeling of goodwill than either 
party could be aware of. As our krowledge 
of the Hamitic aborigines increases, it 
becomes more and more evident that the 
North African and European peoples belong 
fundamentally to the same primitive stock, 
which, as elsewhere shown by the present 
writer, had its origin more probably in the 
south than on the north side of the Medi- 
terranean. From this cradleland of. the 
highest division of mankind, the race 
spread eastwards through Egypt to Asia, 
leaving a record of itself in Prof. Flinders 
Petrie’s ‘‘ New Race” ‘of the Nile Valley, 
and northwards across then continuous 
land to Europe in company with the late 
pliocene and early pleistocene African 
fauna. Later this primeval stock became 
modified in its original home by the reflux 
movement of differentiated Semites from 
Asia, and leavened in Europe by the spread 
of Aryan-speaking peoples over the whole 
of that continent. Thus, while the present 
inhabitants of North Africa may be spoken 
of as Hamito-Semites, those at least of 
West Europe, its peninsulas and islands, 
may be regarded as mainly Aryanised 
Hamites. But not all of them, for the littie 
Basque group stillsurviving in the Western 
Pyrennees has preserved the original mother- 
tongue, which the late G. von der Gabelenz 
regarded as a member of the primitive 
Ibero-Berber stock language.* If this view 
be confirmed by further linguistic inquiry, 
a solution will be afforded of one of the 
great fundamental problems in the evolution 
of the human family. 

Nor need we Europeans be ashamed of 
such a connexion. Mr. Harris, who has 
had such exceptional opportunities of study- 
ing them in situ, speaks in glowing terms 
of the many noble qualities by which the 
lawless and apparently ferocious Berber 
tribes of Marocco are favourably dis- 
tinguished from their Semitic (Arab) neigh- 
bours. They are lawless and turbulent, 
thanks to generations of misrule, and in 
virtue of that undying love of freedom, 
which is expressed in the national name, 
and which has savei them from extinc- 
tion during the thousands of years that 
they have been successively exposed to the 
attacks of Phoenician Semites (Cartha- 
giniaus), Romans, Vandals, . Byzantine 
Greeks, and Arabs. But in their mountain 
homes Mr. Harris found them everywhere 
genuinely kind, gentle, frank, and unselfish 
to an extraordinary degree. 

‘Fierce as they are in war, the people of 


* Die Verwandschaft des Baskischen mit den Ber- 
bersprachen Nord- Afrikas nachgewiesen. (Brunswick, 








1894.) 
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Dads [in the anti-Atlas region] are when at 
the gentlest of creatures, extremely 
evoted to their children, and living a home- 
life absolutely unknown among the Arabs. 
Just as in appearance, so in moral character, 
do they excel, and the vices so common among 
the Moors [sedentary town Arabs] are unknown 
in the homes of the Berbers. They seem to 
possess none of the uncontrollable passion that 
is so large a feature in the Arab character, 
and its place is taken by affection and sin- 
cerity.”’ 

At Dads Mr. Harris secured the services 
of a native guide for the rest of the journey 
to Tafilet, who was a ‘‘ typical Berber,” of 
splendid physique, but whose heart 


“‘was even better than his looks; more than 
once as we tried to sleep of a night, our teeth 
chattering with the frost, he would cover me 
with his warm cloak, sharing it with me until 
I slept, when he would give up bis half so that I 
might be warmer, and in the morning tell me 
half a dozen lies, saying that he had been so hot 
he had kicked it off, and it was only by accident 
that I found myself warm and comfortable 
and him half frozen.” 

So trustworthy did he prove, that Mr. 
Harris, travelling in the disguise of a 
Mahommedan pilgrim, did not hesitate to 
reveal himself to his Dadsi friend, who 
kept the secret loyally, and, in fact, regarded 
the affair as ‘‘ a tremendous joke, reiterating 
his approval of my venturing where none 
had ever trod, and where my life, if dis- 
covered, was worth probably about half an 
hour’s purchase.” 

The book is beautifully printed, and 
enriched with numerous excellent illustra- 
tions prepared by Mr. Maurice Romberg 
from sketches and photographs by the 
author. ‘There is also a sketch map of the 
route, and an index, which, however, is a 
specimen of what an index ought not 
to be. References are given without the 
least discrimination to every page where & 
name occurs, so that ‘‘ Arabs,” for instance, 
is followed by fifty figures, ‘‘ Berbers” by 
eighty-four, ‘‘ Tafelet” by thirty-eight, and 
so on. Such an embarras de richesses defeats 
its purpose, unless that purpose be to try 
the patience of the student beyond all 


endurance. 
A. H. Keane. 








History of the Post-ofice Packet Service, 
1793-1815. By Arthur H. Norway. 
(Macmillans. ) 

Tue records of the Post-office, which 

slumbered in neglect for many a decade, 

have within the fast few years been stirred 
into activity. Chronicler after chronicler 
has arisen at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
claimed for himself a section of its history 
which he could call his own, and within 
which he could dig and delve. Mr. Baines 
has appropriated the history of the de- 
velopment of the telegraphs and telephones, 
and has ithparted to us many a curious 
detail in the progress of the Office during 
the last half century. Mr. Joyce has taken 
a wider range, and has completed a full 
survey of its history from the establishment 
of postal communication, an inquiry which 
involved the protracted investigation of 
huge bundles of official documents. Another 
enthusiast, Mr. Hyde, has traversed many 





a by-way in postal life in search of ro- 
mantic and picturesque incidents. Now 
comes another investigator into the past, 
and he has been fortunate enough to find a 
sphere of labour practically unexplored by 
any of his predecessors. This is Mr. Norway, 
who has seized on the chronicles of the 
packet-service during the long French War ; 
and we shall probably not err in supposing 
that to him the task has been sweetened 
through a relationship with the Captain 
John Arthur Norway, whose gallant deeds 
are recorded in its pages. 

The history of the packet-service during 
this period is practically a record of the 
prosperity of Falmouth. The town was not 
called into existence, the very name of 
Falmouth was not created, until after the 
restoration of Charles I1.; and its life was 
due to the influence of the family of 
Killigrew, one of whom, from his activity 
in rushing about the continent of Europe 
with royal messages, was dubbed “ Sir 
Peter the Post.” The first buildings were 
erected about 1615; and the town rapidly 
expanded, so that when Hals wrote his 
History of Cornwall, at the end of that cen- 
tury, he was justified in penning the words : 


‘To this town his majesty hath his custom- 
house collector, comptroller, customs, sur- 
veyor, sea and land waiters, and from this 
town the packet-boats from Lisbon to America 
receive their despatches from their agent, to the 
great advantage of this place in times of peace 
and war.” 

Mr. Norway concludes his history with some 
reflections on the neglect which has befallen 
the memory of those who risked their for- 
tunes and their lives in the attempt to 
maintain postal communications with our 
colonies and our fleet. It was not until he 
conversed in the churchyard of Mylor, on 
the slopes of the Fal, with its aged sexton 
that he could discover any precise informa- 
tion on the career of one of the brave com- 
batants in this service. But had he examined 
the monuments within the parish church of 
Falmouth he would have found some 
memorials of more than one of the heroes 
commemorated within his pages. There 
are inscriptions on its walls to the 
memory of Capt. James Bull; Capt. Isaac 
Moorsom ; James Ure, the surgeon on board 
Capt. Norway’s ship the Montagu, who was 
killed in 1813, at the age of twenty-three ; 
and, perhaps saddest of all, there is a 
memorial-stone for the passenger from New 
York who was slain off Scilly in defending 
the packet-ship against a French privateer. 

The record of many a stirring deed of 
British pluck, fighting against long odds, 
will be found in the narrative of Mr. Nor- 
way. The packet-boats were often insuffi- 
cient in size, they were frequently without 
the requisite weapons of defence, and the 
total of the crew always fell short of the 
numbers fighting in the vessels of the enemy. 
But the sailors in the packets rarely failed 
to render a good account of themselves in 
the struggle to which they were exposed, 
and in not a few instances they came off 
victorious over their foes. One or two of 
these combats—notably that of the Antelope, 
under Boatswain Pasco, “ an illiterate fellow 
who could not write his name, but a brave 
sailor and a born leader of men”’; and the 


fight of the Windsor Castle, when the ship 
was in charge of William Rogers, the 
master—have passed into history. But the 
recollection of most of them had perished, 
though they will now live again in the 
chapters of Mr. Norway. At one time the 
sailors at Falmouth “‘ waxed fat and kicked,” 
and for a few months the packets were 
moved from the Fal. But under the 
pressure of penalty the men proved more 
reasonable, and the Department speedily 
realised that the convenience of traasport 
from Falmouth‘ could not be paralleled 
elsewhere. The service was restored to the 
town after a removal of a few months, and 
happiness once more reigned supreme. 
The post-office agent at Falmouth during 
the crisis, a gentleman named Chrietopher 
Saverland, proved to be versed in the arts of 
diplomacy. His action was agreeable to his 
chiefs in London and also to the commanders 
of the packet-service. On his death in 1821, 
the captains erected to his memory in the 
parish church a tablet “in testimony of 
their esteem and high sense of his public 
character.” 

An unfortunate key-note is struck at the 
beginning of this volume. The first two 
lines of the prefatory remarks contain a 
couple of awkward misprints, which should 
not have passed without correction. We 
observe, a few pages later, that Mr. Norway 
does not seem to be aware that ‘‘ the Spanish 
traveller, Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella, 
who visited Eagland in 1808,” was no other 
than Robert Southey. His observations 
are none the less true or amusing on that 
account, but they cannot be imputed to 
the keenness of a Spanish grandee. The 
reader who is undeterred by these points, 
and goes further in his perusal, will not be 
disappointed. The volume discloses an 
interesting tale and it is told with much 
sprightliness. Those who applauded the 
surrender of Heligoland to Germany should 
note the testimony of Mr. Norway, in his 
ninth chapter, to its value to this country in 
times of struggle against a whole continent— 
times which may recur at no distant date. 

W. P. Coverney. 








Poems. By Emily Hickey. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Ir is less than ten years since Mr. W. B. 
Yeats published, in his Fairy and Folk Tales 
of the Irish Peasantry, a little tale called 
‘‘The Countess Kathleen O’Shea,” regard- 
ing which we are told in a footnote—* this 
was quoted in a London-Irish newspaper. 
I am unable to find out the original source.” 
Since that time the tale has been made the 
basis of three noteworthy poems—the first 
by Mr. Yeats, the second by Mrs. Tynan- 
Hinkson. and the third, and last, by Miss 
Emily Hickey. To Miss Hickey’s poem, 
which is called ‘‘ The Ballad of Lady Ellen,” 
there is prefixed a fine piece of prose, which 
contains the argument of the poem, and, 
as I want to say some things on the argu- 
ment of the poem, I subjoin that passage : 

‘“‘ There was a very mighty famine in the land, 
and the people’s cry went up day by day, 
and many of them died, And the Lady Ellen, 
their Duke’s daughter, sold her jewels and her 





rich robes, that the people might have where- 


‘with to stay their hunger: for her father, the 
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Ruler of the land, cared not a whit whether 
the folk lived or died, and would not hearken 
to the praying of his daughter on their behalf. 

‘* Then, when she had spent all she had, the 
lady went forth into the city, in the disguise 
of one of mean estate; that with her own eyes 
she might see the plight of the people, and 
hear it with her own ears. 

* And lo! she learned how the emissaries of 
the Evil One were buying the souls of the folk, 
and how the folk were selling their souls that 
they might have bread for themselves and for 
their children. 

“« Then the lady, knowing this dreadful thing, 
prayed once more to the Duke, her father, on 
the folks’ behalf, and found his heart as hard 
as the nether mill-stone. 

** And so she sold her own soul to the Evil 
One for a mighty sum, and bought therewith 
food and seed-corn for the people. 

“So plenty drove out famine, and the 
emissaries of the Evil One were hounded forth, 
not as at that time to return. 

‘* And the soul of the Lady Ellen fared forth 
to hell, and lo! at the very heart of hell she 
found the Lord’s heaven, and was laid to rest 
on the bosom of Mary.” 


This, then, is the story which is being set 
to music by those of Ireland who to-day 
keep green the memory of the harp that 
once through Tara’s hall the soul of music 
shed. Itis a beautiful story; but, says one 
of these harpists, ‘the source of it I 
know not,” while another of them, the 
writer of the book here under considers- 
tion, goes further, and says: “It is, I 


am informed, ‘certainly no Irish ballad.” | P 


These are grave drawbacks to it as a theme 
for that harp of Tara; and there is another 
drawback to it which, to my thinking, is as 
grave. The beautiful tale points a very 
unbeautiful moral, no less unbeautiful an 
one than this: ‘“‘The devil helps them who 
cannot help themselves.” No one shull 
make me believe that the Isle of Saints is 
the home of the story which yields this 
shocking variant of the good old saw, ‘‘ God 
helps them who help themselves.” The 
young person will take grievous harm from 
this tale, and the old person—may I be 
allowed to say here that we do not show 
half enough care of the old person ?—vwill 
take grievous harm from it too. These 
persons, both, have always been told that 
to go to the devil is to do a very wrong 
thing, for whatever reason it be done, and 
under whatsoever circumstances. Now the 
poem of the Lady Ellen, and both the 
poems of the Countess Kathleen, tell, to 
state the facts of this matter in plain 
English, how a very sweet lady, who was 
an Irish patriot, went to the devil, and thus 
obtained a temporary solution of the Irish 
question ; for what has this question ever 
been but ‘‘a very mighty famine in the 
land, and the people’s cry going up day by 
day, and many of them dying” ? 

The result of the Lady Ellen’s going to 
the devil is that her soul fares forth to Hell; 
but, lest the Nonconformist conscience, 
which some philosophers among us are 
beginning to think is the all of conscience 
now left in the world, should be made too 
happy, we are told that on arriving in Hell 
she finds at the very heart of it the Lord’s 
7 and is laid to rest on the bosom 
0 


Mary. 
All’s well that ends well, but this is 
parlous eschatology. Besides, it is newest 





of newest. It is decadent, it is fin de siécle— 
only odious terms will describe its odious- 
ness. It isso horribly unhealthy, that the 
unhealthiness of it must strike even that 
Scotchman (were he still living, as his like, 
by thousands, are still living) who—so the 
author of Obiter Dicta tells us—* could 
not for the life of him understand how a 
book could properly be said to enjoy either 
= or bad health,” and who probably 

cked the same perception in regard to a 
book’s theme. 

When we leave the ethical for the 
literary aspect of the three poems, the 
case presents itself in a different light. 
They are each and all of such singular 
beauty that I, for one, will frankly admit 
that, with eyes wide open to their moral 
defect, it would go hard with me, were I 
empowered to do so, to “ call in” the whole 
edition of any of them. 

To pass now to an analysis of Miss 
Hickey’s ballad. With the exception of, 

erhaps, two couplets it is wholly admirable. 
he couplets are : 
** But Lady Ellen, who loved them so, 

Was gone from the sound of their weal or woe,’’ 

and 

** Let fiery-hearted rubies deck 

Your rosed-white ears and lilied neck.” 

“Who loved them so” is not good prose, 
and it is execrable poetry. As for ‘ rosed”’ 
and ‘‘lilied,” these are words which may 
ass in prose of a certain type —the 
first of them is rather effective in the 
following words, which describe the 
dress of a lady of the end of last 
century, “head-dress in rosed toupet 
and: laced cap” — but they will not 
pass in poetry of any type. Miss Hickey, 
as a poet, should leave such language as 
that to the poetasters. In the same way, as 
a scholar, she should leave such language 
as this to the pedants : 
** No pestilential sloughs of decadence 

Have ever clogged your spirit, fouled your sense.”’ 
These are words (they occur in the poem 
“Ad Poetam”’) that do not even run, but 
crawl; and the writer of them can make 
words not only run, but dance. She does 
so here. -I return to her “ Ballad of the 
Lady Ellen : 

** Your maids must bu k you royal fair, 

With a golden circlet round your h;ir; 

And 4 stately robe of cramoisie, 

Set with the fine lace daintily. 

Bid your ladies bring for you 

The ecented glove and the broidered shoe.’’ 
That is excellent. And this has the right 
note too: 

** Goodly fair, indeed, to see 

Are piles of the red and the white money.” 

And this— 


** She bad that none should come to her ; 
And she drew the bolts of her high chamber.”’ 


While acknowledging her indebtedness 
to the prose version of the Kathleen story 
given by Mr. Yeats in his Fairy and Folk 
Tales, Miss Hickey points out that she has 
made ‘very considerable alterations and 
additions.” I am acquainted with her 
prose original, and cannot agree with her 
in this matter. The main difference between 
her poem and the folk-tale in question 





appears to me to be one of diction. The 
tale is written in racy Anglo-Irish, opening 


with the typical pleonasms: ‘‘ A very lon 
time ago, there suddenly appeared in ol 
Ireland two unknown merchants of whom 
nobody had ever heard.” Miss Hickey’s 
poem is written in the dignified language 
which, in the Irish home of my childhood, 
we used to call ‘‘ English-English,” pro- 
nouncing that italicised word with just 
enough sarcasm to set forth what we con- 
sidered to be the inferiority of English- 
English to Irish —— As one who has, 
mayhap, not yet wholly shaken off old mental 
slough, I am led to close my remarks on 
Miss Hickey’s beautiful ballad with this one 
—that in it, as in all her poetry, her style 
and language is just a little too English- 
English for an Irish t. It is a high 
charm in the work of the best among 
her contemporaries that, without employ- 
ing, at every turn, what English people 
somewhat vaguely call “the brogue,” 
there is almost always noticeable in their 
language that lovely thing, the Irish lilt. 
If Miss Hickey is not to be ranked with the 
English-English oe and we can ill spare 
any from our Irish-English ranke—she 
must put Irish tales to Irish music. . But if 
she is willed to go over to the majority, she 
is assured of welcome so long as she pro- 
duces work as exquisite as that which marks 
the sonnet which follows, and above which 
she has put a German name : 
** My love beloved is mine, and I am his ! 
My poet beautiful and great of soul ! 
The coming days may bring me joy or dole, 
But naught remains for me to gain or miss. 
My soul hath met his soul in that still kiss, 
My life stands fearless out, a perfect whole, 
My brow is lucent with the aureole 
Set round it by his great love's emphasis. 
“ T know not how euch glory as this can be ; 
I am as one who, after heavy noise 
Of tempest and the shouting of the sea, 
Comes to a paradise of perfect joys, 
Where every gift and grace, in equipoise, 
Goes round a sun of light, eternally.”’ 
Exsa D’Esterre-KeeE ina. 








A History of Gardening in England. By 


the Hon. Alicia Amherst. (Bernard 
Quaritch. ) J, 
Some four or five years Mr. Percy 


Newberry suggested to Miss Amherst that 
she should edit the articles he had con- 
tributed to the Gardener’s Chronicle on the 
History of English Horticulture. The sub- 
ject proved so fascinating that she was led 
to pursue it beyond its original limits; and 
the result is this beautiful and interesting 
volume, far too modestly described as “a 
handbook by which to classify gardens and 
fix the dates to which they belong.” 

It is really the most complete history of 
English gardening we possess; and in its 
compilation Miss Amherst has drawn from 
public records, monastic cartularies, and 
private documents a vast amount of curious 
and interesting information. It is, perhaps, 
open to question whether her mode of 
arrangement has been the best, but her 
insight and industry deserve the warmest 
recognition. 

Gardening as an art was probably un- 
known in this country before its occupation 
by the Romans, and what progress was 
made by them in introducing it is a matter 





rather of inference than of fact. There is 
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tradition that one species of stinging-nettle 
was brought by them as an esteemed pot- 
herb, and probably many of the vegetables 
now in common use are of Southern origin. 
Not a few Saxon names of plants can be 
traced to Latin sources ; and most of these— 
if not all—are attached to what we still 
regard as exogeneous plants: ¢.g., the ‘‘ mor 
beam” (mulberry), ‘‘ ciris beam” (cherry), 
** fic beam ”’ (fig), ‘‘ Persic treow” (peach), 
and even “‘ win treow ” (vine). The kitchen- | 
garden, as we call it, naturally preceded the | 
pleasure garden. It was an almost in- 
variable adjunct to the monastery, and to the 
religious orders must be attributed whatever 
progress horticulture had made in the Middle 
Ages. The earliest writers cn the sub- 
ject in English were Churchmen—Alexander 
echam, Abbot of Cirencester, in the twelfth, 
and Bishop Grossteste in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But in the Middle Ages what has been 
called ‘‘ the discovery of natural beauty” 
was made by the Italians, and slowly spread 
among those European nations with whom 
they were brought in contact. Gardens for 
beauty, as well as for use, came into vogue ; 
and even in England kings and nobles 
learnt to care for them and, it would seem, 
to extract profit from them. 
‘* Henry the Third’s chief garden was at Wood- 
stock; but he was not the originator of it, as 
there had been a garden there in the time of 
the second Henry. In it was the labyrinth 
which concealed the ‘‘ Bower,’’ made famous 
by the tragic fate of the Fair Rosamond. A 
halo of romance and mystery hangs round this 
hiding-place, but in reality labyrinths were by 
no means uncommon. There is evidence of 
the existence of labyrinths in very early times, 
and they, presumably, suggested the maze 
of more modern date. The first labyrinths 
were winding paths cut in the ground, and 
the survival of them is still traceable in 
several places in England. Of these Saffron 
Walden, with its encircling ditch, is the most 
striking example. Camden describes one exist- 
ing in his time in Dorsetshire, which went by 
the name of Troy Town, or Julian’s Bower.” 

Seclusion was the main object aimed at in 
the pleasure garden, where the arbour, or 
“ privy playiny-place,” made of trees thickly 
intertwined with climbing plants, was a 
conspicuous feature, and scarcely less so 
the fountain or cistern of water. Of flowers 
those most in favour were the periwinkle, 
the marigold, violets, lilies (including the 
iris), and the rose : 

** The eavour «f the roses swote 
Me smo’‘e right to the herte rote.” 

Of course, as the fortified castle gave place 
to the Tudor dwelling-house, the garden had 
greater space allotted to it, and grew in 
importance. The principal features in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
the railed beds of flowers, with knottes, 
mounts, arbours, and alleys. Sun-dials 
and carved beasts holding vanes were 
interspersed among the beds, and “topiary 
work”’—more grotesque than beautiful— 
became a fashion. Later in the same 
period new ideas were imported from 
France, Holland. and Italy; and from 
Bacon’s Essay on (iardsns we gain a good 
idea of the then condition of horticulture 
and its formal character. 


‘*Tt was in Queen Anne's time that Addison 


to bring in the fashion of “copying nature. 
But the reaction and destruction of old gard 
did not take place till later, when the theories 
they advanced had had time to spread. There 
is no lack of views and designs of gardens of 
this period. They are to be found in county 
histories, such as Plot’s Staffordshire, Atkyns’ 
Gloucestershire, and Dugdale’s Warwickshire ; 
also Beeverell Les Delices de la grande Bretagne 
et de l'Iriande, published at Leyden in 1707; 
in Britannia Iilustrata, 1709, with a large 
series of views by Kip; and in other similar 
works. If the authors had foreseen the 
annihilation that was to fall on so many 
gardens, they could hardly have more carefully 
preserved their designs. But these pictures 
are mostly taken from some imaginary point, 
and give a bird’s-eye view of house, gardens, 
and surrounding landscape in a conventional 
plan, regardless of perspective. Faithful repre- 
sentations though they may be in many cases, 
the formal garden, as they show it, has lost all 
its poetry : the pale tints of the tender shoots 
of the beech hedges in the spring, the soft 
green of the sheltering yews in winter, the 
secluded alley, or the woodbine-covered arbour, 
have no charm when set down in these stiff 
lines of black and white.” 


It is not necessary to trace the rise and 
progress of landscape gardening under the 
hands of London and Wise, Switzer and 
Bridgeman, and especially ‘Capability ” 
Brown and Kent. They did good work in 
banishing the Dutch style and what Walpole 
called ‘‘the verdant sculpture” which dis- 
figured the beauty of English gardens. 

Miss Amherst has greatly added to the 
value of her book by her bibliography of 
gardening. She gives a carefully prepared 
list of printed books on the subject, chrono- 
logically arranged and carried down to 1837, 
and also the names of authors. Nor must 
we pass over without notice the numerous 
illustrations—many drawn from early sources 
—which adorn its pages, and the index which 
renders it complete. 

Cares J. Roprnson, 








EARLY GERMAN MYSTICISM, 


Meister Eckhart und seine Jiinger; unge- 
druckte Texte zur Geschichte der Deut- 
schen Mystik, herausgegeben von Franz 
Jostes. (Freiburg, Schweiz.) 


This most interesting work is the result of 
a discovery of MSS. in the town library of 
Nuremburg, which reminds one of the cele- 
brated recovery of the Waldensian MSS, 
by Henry Bradshaw in the University 
Library of Cambridge. In both cases the 
temporary disappearance was due to the 
errors of the catalogue. Both sets of MSS. 
throw light on nearly the same period of 
Church history, both deal with mystics: 
in the one case with orthodox, in the other 
with heterodox, mysticism ; the historical 
significance of the one, the theological 
context of the other, is the more important. 

The volume is made up of sermon notes 
written down by nuns of the Saint 
Katharine Dominican Convent in Nurem- 
| burg. After hearing each discourse the 
Sisters seem to have put on paper the 
passages which most struck them. It is not 
always easy to detect whether this was 
done from memory only, or whether the 
writers had some copy or text before them. 





and Pope first ridiculed the old style and sought 


At times it seems to be the one, some- 
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times the other. The lovely mystic prose 
poem in praise of suffering on p. 52, and 
the verses which follow, can hardly have 
been taken down from memory. But, 
however this may be, we cannot but be 
ul to these Sisters for preserving to 
us these fragments of the teaching of their 
spiritual masters. Scarcely less gratitude is 
ue for the descriptive catalogue of 404 
books which fills nearly fifty pages of the 
Appendix. From the documents taken 
together we might almost fancy that the 
favourite occupations of these Nuremburg 
Burgher Sisters were like those of Milton’s 
Fallen Angels in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” bk. ii., 
who 
* retired 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate ; 

Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’’ 


Not that I would insinuate that these good 
Sisters belong to the ranks of fallen angels ; 
but rather that Milton, who has ea 
hero of his villain, is here ascribing to the 
fallen angels employments which would 
better befit spirits who had never lapsed. 

If we consider this work as a contribution 
to early German mysticism, it is evident that 
it can be only a fragmentary one. We 
cannot be sure that the good Sisters 
thoroughly seized the meaning or reported 
the exact words which follow the phrases— 
“‘ Maister Ekkart sp ” or “ Bruder 
Heinrich sprach disen sermonen”; but, so 
far as we can understand their mysticism, 
it seems to follow the great outlines of 
nearly all Christian mysticism. The authors 
most frequently cited are the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, St. Augustin (into whose words 
the preachers or writers frequently read 
a meaning which the Father never dreamt 
of), and St. Bernard. The ruling ideas 
seem to be these: everything is contained 
in God, the world is eternal in the sense 
that it was eternally existent in God. 
God’s self-consciousness or self-contempla- 
tion is the cause of all existence or being, 
because He was all things eternally in 
Himself. The Son is as soon as the Father 
had consciousness of Himself, and the Holy 
Ghost is the necessary result of the will 
and love of the same eternal act. To gain 
God the soul must lose itself in God, 
the guilt is that the soul cannot annihilate 
itselfin God. Yet this does not lead to vague 
pantheism or to Molinistic nihilism. For 
freewill is necessary to all self-consciousness 
whether inGod orman. God is the highest 
personality; the soul does not lose but 
enhances its own personality by its union 
with or absorption into God. There is, too, 
the favourite idea or fancy of the whole 
macrocosm of the universe being repre- 
sented in the microcosm—man. These are 
abstruse and difficult matters, they touch 
on the most insoluble problems of Christian 
theology and philosophy; yet they are 
here treated of in the simplest language. 
There is no difficulty in the terminology or 
in the grammar, we seem to be reading 
over again the opening verses of St. John’s 
Gospel; and we wonder as we read how 
this plain and simple language, this trans- 
lucent style of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, should have developed into the 
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involved grammar, the cumbrous sentences, 
the strange and harsh terminology affected 
by German writers of the nineteenth 
century. 

To all who delight in mysticism it will 
be a real treat to spend an hour or two 
with these Nuremburg nuns, as they report 
in simplest phrase what their well-loved 
masters taught them in the days of old. 

Wentworth WEBSTER. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Sport of Stars. By a orgy Gissing. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Red Cockade. By Stanley Weyman. 
(Longmans. ) 


A Master of Fortune. By Julian Sturgis. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Felix Dorrien. By Reginald Lucas. (Ward 
& Downey.) 


Comrades. By Annabel Grey. (Drane.) 


A Woman of the Commune. ByG. A. Henty. 
(White.) 

A South Sea Siren. By George Chamier. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


The Cleckim Inn. By James C. Dibdin. 
(Archibald Constable.) 


One Hour of Madness. By Gilberta M. F. 
Lyon. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
The Weird Ring of Aviemoor. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 
Bur for the wilful improbability—amount- 
ing to impossibility—of the closing inci- 
dents, Mr. Algernon Gissing’s new story 
would take high rank as a study ci humanity. 
But the final separation between Theodore 
Carr and his wife Laura is incredible: they 
are the sport of Mr. Algernon Gissing, not of 
the stars, which invariably fight in their 
courses for simple sexual love, and the 
morality which is based upon it. When 
she was Laura Blakenhurst, the bright, 
capricious daughter of a tyrannical squire, 
and he. was a struggling, susceptible lad, 
he fell in love with her. It is quite 
natural, therefore, that when he, unmarried, 
again meets her as a widow, his old feeling 
for her should have been revived. But 
that, after they are married, he should 
sacrifice her, himself, everything, for the 
old man Benjamin Saloway, who has 
brought him up, and his daughter Emily, 
whom he has tried to love—but failed— 
is “agin nature” and therefore not 
“inevitable,” although it is pronounced to 
be so by Laura when she comes to see how 
her husband and his sentimental experiment 
are getting on. Otherwise Zhe Sport of Stars 
is one of the most notable novels that have 
appeared for many years. Mr. Gissing’s 
analysis of the characters of the two 
contrasted representatives of classes and 
maases in his story—Geoffrey Blakenhurst, 
and the temporarily energetic and socialistic 
cobbler Benjamin Saloway—is perfect. Nor 
is it too much to say that his realisation 
of the evolution of character in Theodore 
Carr, who with a spice of healthy 
selfishness in him would have made 


a second Felix Holt, is almost worthy |i 


of George Eliot. Firkins, as a bowr- 





geots Napoleon, is a very good study; and 
Major Kennet, y td rival and foil to the 
painfully serious , is “ good fun” of the 
quieter sort, although he occasionally recalls 
too readily Jerrold’s Major Loo. 


The Red Cockade is full of incident and 
well written. But it will not rank among 
Mr. Weyman’s greater books. He has 
been over weighted with his ‘ period,” or 
perhaps his heart was not in it. He is 
invariably successful when he reproduces 
the romantically picturesque—or the pic- 
turesquely romantic—in French history. 
But epic or at least Carlylean force is 
needed to do justice to the French 
Revolution. The purely historic portions 
of The Red Cockade give too readily the 
impression that its author had ‘‘ read up” 
—assiduously enough no doubt—before 
writing it. At the same time the struggles 
between the Revolutionists and their 
opponents are admirably told. In particular, 
that last fight or massacre, in which St. 
Alais, the true hero of the story, dies, is a 
magnificent piece of description. St. 
Alais is a fine specimen of the old nodlesse, 
while the narrator of the story is a 
quite probable example of the politician 
who does not quite sit on the fence, but 
who cannot help his head being with the 
Revolutionists, or his heart being with the 
Royalists. In the representation of French 
family life of the socially higher orders, 
Mr. Weyman has no rival among literary 
artists—not even Mr. Conan Doyle. It is 
hardly necessary, therefore, to say that the 
St. Alais portraits, more particularly that of 
Denise, the heroine, are admirable. 


A Master of Fortune is one of the very 
best of Mr. Julian Sturgis’s stories—read- 
able, human, full, of course, of eccentricity, 
but not infested with any smarter writing 
than ‘‘It was a midnight evening, all 
electricity in lights and temperaments, 
sparkling with real diamonds and with wit 
less real, roaring softly with a babble of 
words, crackling with frequent laughter.” 
Mr. Sturgis shows rare skill in bringing 
together Oarteret Ultimus and Millicent 
Archer, then ye and finally re- 
uniting them with fierce quarrels and tears. 
Millicent in her character of adventuress— 
who, owing to circumstances, takes to finan- 
cial gambling—may seem a trifle too ‘‘ bold.” 
But in the end her true womanliness 
asserts itself. And Carteret’s chum, Tommy 
Seafield, is half-brother to Tommy Traddles. 


There is a very great difference between 
Felix‘ Dorrien and his friend Lord South- 
borough. Felix is ‘‘astonishingly handsome.” 
He is tall, very slim, with broad shoulders, 
and carries himself with a superb air. His 
features are ‘‘ as regular and perfect as an 
artist could desire or design.” He had 
formerly worn a small moustache; but a 
gushing young lady in Washington, “ ad- 
dicted to sculpture,” had induced him to 
cut it off, in order that she might make a 
cast of his head for what she described 
as a Greek god. Southborough, on the 
other hand, has sandy hair, freckles, and 
a big disjointed frame. Yet in the race 
for the good things of life, includ- 
ing a remarkably good woman, South- 
borough beats Felix. This is largely 
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due to the fact that Felix, while he 
has many of the fascinations of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s pretty political men, has also 
not a little of the unscrupulous selfishness 
of Randal Leslie in My Novel. It is true 
that Felix, unlike Randal, is not wholly 
bad. He repents him of his wickedness, 
and more particularly of jilting Rosamund 
Foster, the pretty girl whom he meets at 
Geneva, and in a sense compels to fall in 
love with him. But his biographer’s object 
is to contrast the man who is all head with 
the man who is all heart, and to give the 
victory to the latter, or, in other words, to 
illustrate the superiority of the power which 
is purely moral over the power which is 
purely intellectual. And in this enterprise 
Mr. Lucas quite succeeds. It isin a state 
of depression, caused by the shameful con- 
duct of Felix, that Rosamund Foster con- 
sents to marry Southborough. Having done 
this, she proceeds to make a man and a 
politico-social success of him, and in doing 
so makes a very good woman of herself, 
All this is very well managed by the author. 
He makes Felix, however, contract an un- 
necessarily uncomfortable marriage ; and the 
end of the whole—the union between his 
daughter and Rosamund’s son—strikes one 
as artificial justice. 


The author of Comrades has certainly 

“put a great deal of work”? and a very 
large number of characters into her book. 
What with vulgar life in slums and below 
stairs, and still more vulgar life in society, 
and murders and conspiracies, and up-to- 
date journalism, and deliciously idiomatic 
French phrases like vous connaissex votre 
monde, it realty attains the dimensions of an 
ordinary three-volume novel. But it is, 
after all, but a weariness of the flesh: 
unreality and exaggeration characterise 
everything and everybody in it. Eldred 
Aulstyne, M.P., murderer, ally of foreign 
and home revolutionaries, keeper of flower- 
shops, would-be abductor of flower-girls, 
lover of foreign countesses, and conductor of 
a@ modern “actuality” journal, is an im- 
possibility and a bore at that. As for the 
Jowskys, Blavintskys, and other Tapper- 
wits who, in the long run, manage to make 
away with Aulstyne—they are artificial 
enough to deserve to be for ever in the 
company of Lord Roper, who 
** was a mischievous old man at the best of 
times, but he believed in sangre azul, and 
thought there was really no unpardonable sin 
in the social and moral calendar, except a want 
of savoir faire.” 
Something might have been made of the 
gin-loving and socialistic Windells and 
their more than ordinarily pure and 
lovely daughter Valencia, for there is no 
question whatever as to the industry of the 
author of Comrades, But she ought not to 
crowd her canvas, and should give up her 
Franco-English jargon. 


4A Woman of the Commune is in its way a 
careful historical study ; but Mr. Henty does 
not here attain so great 3 success as in his ex- 
cellent books for boys. For one thing, the 
dialogue is out of all proportion to the narra- 
tive; for another, the incidents, except, of 
course, the closing one, where Minette dies 
like the petroleuse she is, are rather tame. It 
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was, indeed, a risky experiment to intro- 
duce an English artist into the life of Paris 
before the period of the Commune, and 
Mr. Henty has not succeeded. Outhbert 
Hartington and Mary Brander make a very 
fair middle-class Romeo and Juliet. But 
their love-affair is of no account whatever, 
even although Mary’s father is a good bit 
of a scoundrel. Arnold Dampierre and 
Minette Dufaure are much more interest- 
ing, if Minette does somehow look like 
Trilby taken to fire-raising. The best 
thing in this volume is the accouat of the 
fighting between Germans and French 
around Paris. 


A South Sea Siren is about as queer a 
combination of pronounced flirtations and 
amateurish debating-society discussions as 
could well be conceived. One gets tired 
of Mrs. Celia Wylde, the Cleopatresque 
Becky Sharp, who plays the title-réle of the 
story; her ‘‘snowy bosom,” “ dishevelled 
hair,” ‘‘ passionate embraces,” “ half-draped 
figure,” and quite undraped debts, are too 
much in evidence. One gets even more 
tired of her lover, Raleigh, who makes love 
to—or is made love to by—every woman he 
meets, from a commodore’s wife to a milk- 
maid, as a preliminary to delivering long and 
incoherent speeches in a South Sea Tobacco 
—and Spirits—Parliament. Some of the 
declarations made in the name of what is 
termed “the law” are of a rather ele- 
mentary character ; for example, 

‘* A true statement may be pronounced libellous, 
and punished as a crime; while on the other 
hand a false statement, even when made on 
oath, is not held to be perjury, unless it has a 
direct bearing on the case at issue.” 
Yet there is no doubt that the author of 4 
South Sea Siren ia familiar with life in 
Australiaand New Zealand, especially in days 
poe yy oF eee. that he ae — a 
eal, and that he possesses a large fund 
of animal spirits. He has yet, heoneen to 
learn point and condensation. Poor Scotland 
has a great deal to suffer for; but it is 
rather hard that we should be tcld that 
the devil ‘‘did good service in the Middle 
Ages, and, according to Buckle, kept such a 
hard-headed nation as the Scotch in terroram 
[sic] for centuries.” 


It is a pity that the author of a story 
having such an unmistakable air of historic 
reality about it as Zhe Cleckim Inn should 
have been so indifferent as to the accuracy 
of his English and of his Scots. Why, 
for example, should he, while reproducing 
the period of the 45, also reproduce such 
Oockney slang as “the with the fat 
legs”? And why should he be so lavish 
of the word “tae,” which, at the very best, 
is not independent Scots, but bad English, 
as in such a sentence as 
‘* The lassie was delighted tae come tae Edin- 
burgh, and made me promise no tae tell her 
mither; so Sir Michael he never could wun 
frae the army till yesterday, and when he 
called I was surprised tae see that the lassie 
had taen quite a dislike tae him and wouldna 
speak tae him.” 

Yet a good deal of spirit is displayed 
in the telling of the oe the nee ot 
which is Will Scott, a Border smuggler, 
who by way of concealing his identity 








enlists in the rebel army. But all of course 
to no avail, at all events in the long run, 
for a human sleuthhound—Thomas Mason, 
a resolute Oustoms officer—is after him, 
and he has made a host of enemies in the 
persons of “‘ women scorned.” So, after 
innumerable adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes, Mason shoots Scott—to the delight 
of one of the old crones with whom the 
book abounds, and who tells him that he 
has killed the father of his own wife. The 
adventures, old hags, and older su itions 
in The Cleckin Inn are all in their 
way. 

Lord Malreward was a: very terrible 
fellow : 
‘‘He was tall, rather over six feet; his face 
was spoilt by its satirical expression, his brow 
was low and broad, his eyes brown, which more 
often than not seemed to flash fire, so terribly 
SS was his nature, but at times they 
ooked dreamy and even sad.” 


In an hour of madness, although he “ was 
proud and revolted at the idea of bringing 
trade into his family,” he married “ the 
say Miss Frances a a = red 

air, angular re, ! e ought to 
have married ‘Bay es while Miss Smith 
ought to have married somebody else, though 
thatsomebody else would appear tohave been 
rather ‘‘sensual.”” The expected happens. 
Lord and Lady Malreward grow more and 
more ‘‘apart.” He loves Lady Nan, but 
she will not elope with him. His wife does 
elope, of course, and comes to grief in ev 
way. When Lord Malreward finds himse 
‘ free,” he would, of course, marry Lady 
Nan. But he has got into a wretched state 
of health and dies; and all that poor Lady 
Ann can do is to ‘‘ say softly, ‘Take me 
also, dear God.’”” The plot of the story is 
thus seen to be altogether commonplace ; 
nor does the Scottish scenery count for 
much. But Miss Lyon’s sentences are 
delightfully short. 


The Weird Ring of Aviemoor is very poor 
as a story, and even poor if it be regarded— 
as perhaps it should be regarded—as a 
bundle of legends and dissertations. Even 
the weird ring is, in modern slang, “a bit 
of a fraud,’ As for the plot, there appears 
at the beginning of the book the possi- 
bility of a good struggle for the possession 
of the hero Cameron, between Isabel the 
heiress and her governess-companion Elsie. 
But Cameron marries Lady Isabella Champ- 
neys, Isabel pairs off with her Oaptain 
Tournour, and in the last page Elsie appears 
as the wife of the celebrated Professor 
ee “in ae yen Ba : 
study of a pretty en-surroun ouse 
at Oxford.” 

Wiuram Wat.ace. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts ; being 
a History of the Text and its Translations. 
By F. G. Kenyon. With twenty-six Facsimiles. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) It is to be feared that 
when the revisers of the Authorised Version 
spoke in their preface or elsewhere of a 
Massoretic Text and a Septuagint, or even 
merely of a ‘‘ text” or “‘ some ancient authori- 
ties,” they were using words not always 
understan of the people. What, many 











persons ask, is an ‘‘authority”? What is 
meant by a “ text,” from a sermon? 
The natural history of , their inevitable 


readings, cannot be ideas very familiar to people 
who petene read little and have lost all 
tradi yd yt printed beck. It was 
most i some comgeten person 
should explain thi which, however well 
known to scholars and critics, lie quite out of 


‘the way of the mass of our fellow-countrymen 


Mr. Kenyon tells the 

story in which these ideas occur with great 

success ; and, as his information filters down 
e, 


more than mere —— too, as the word 
‘‘ Translations” in his title promises, and gives 
us, in fact, a thorough handbook of one 
side, the ext history, of our Bible. He 
tells us, not, to be sure, how and when the 
several books were written, but in what 
manner their words, once written, have 
been handed down to us. It is a subject 
section of which has occupied 

the lives of many scholars, one of the very 
deepest interest to the world; and we shall be 
rised if not only students who want to 
some acquaintance with the principles of 
textual criticism, but also the whole mass of 
Bible-readers, be not grateful to Mr. Kenyon 
for his timely and valuable help. The plates 
by which he illustrates his subjects are very 
ear and beautiful bits of reproduction. His 
subjects themselves may be summed up thus: 
Why there are variations in ies of the 
= what 7 - Ramya Sis a 
when we try to deci wa disputed passage 
ought to run; the form of the oldest MSS. 
of the Bible; the character and history of the 
Hebrew text; the Greek and other ancient 
versions of the Old Testament ; the MSS. and 
ancient versions of the New Testament; and 
the English Bible, MS. and printed. We 
have read with special interest Mr. Kenyon’s 
account of the preparation of the Authorised 
Version and the Revised Version. He has gone 


as far perhaps as it is ible to go in 
explaini ee Menay on ce of the former, 
showing exactly wherein lies the superior 
accuracy of the latter. 
“Texts anD Srupies.” Vol.'III., No. 2.: 
The Fourth Book of Ezra. By the late Prof. 


Bensly and M. R. James. bridge : 
University Press.) Hitherto it been to 
Hilgenfeld’s Messias Judaeorum and Fritzsche’s 
Libri Apocryphi that students have looked 
for the Latin text of 4th Ezra. The 
new Latin text presented to us now, based 
to _e extent , . —— + —, 
an itzsche, is probably destin super- 
sede their labours. The late Prof. Bensly— 
alas, that we should have to say ‘‘ late” !—ha 
practically completed the codon of the Latin 
text when he died, but he left scarcely any 
material for an introduction. This deficiency 
has been supplied by Dr. M. R. James; but, 
though his work is on the whole well done, 
there are now and again ‘blemishes which 
ive us fresh cause for regret that the master 
d which began the work was not also able 
to finish it. us, for example, Dr. James 
of Prof. Bensly’s recovery of the Latin 
text of Ezra vii. 36-105 (see R. V.), as ‘ the 
discovery of a lost chapter of the Bible,” 
apparently oblivious of the fact that this 
section had long been accessible in the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Armenian Versions, and that its 
authenticity was universally ised. He 
int ts the famous patristic quotation, 
“ When a tree shall lie prostrate and again 
arise,” as referring to the Resurrection of Christ, 
without showing the slighteat consciousness that 
this application to Christ instead of to the crosi 
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is at all original. And among the parallels 
to the eschatological si mentioned in 
Ezra v. we miss the commotion of the sea at 
the Crucifixion mentioned by Arnobius and 
Alexander of Alexandria. 

‘Studien iiber Zacharias- Apocryphen und 
Zicharias- Legenden. Von A. Berendts: (Leipzig.) 
This monograph on the Zacharias Apocrypha 
comprises nearly all that can at present be said 
on an exceedingly obscure subject. As all 
students of early Christian documents are 
aware, Zacharias, the Baptist’s father, is 
fréquently identified with the Zacharias who 
was slain between Temple and altar; and, as 
the latter is spoken of as a prophet (Luke xi. 
50, 51), his personality got mixed up with that 
of Zacharias the colleague of gai. It is 
thus often difficult to determine whether early 
Christian allusions to Zacharias literature point 
to the Old Testament or the New. There is 
some probability that the authoritative name of 
Zacharias was utilised ume Magen once ; and bee 
most interesting part of the question trea’ 
by Dr. A. Berendts is the possibility of some 
Apocryphon attributed to the Baptist’s father 
underly that very neglected and under- 
rated work, the Protevangel of James. * 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Works of Joseph Butler. Edited by the 
Right Hon. W. Gladstone. In 2 vols. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) The novelty intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone into this edition is the 
division of both Analogy and Sermons into 
sections, with a heading prefixed to each, 
summarising the contents. This arrangement 


unquestionably facilitates reference to any 


particular in the works; and as this 
will probably be regarded as the standard 
edition of Butler, quotations from it will readily 


be verified by the running indications of chapter 
and section at the top of the page. It 
is more doubtful whether a student the 
work consecutively will find ao bole 
which have been introduced an interruption or 
an aid to thought. Their wording, however, 


is harmonious with Butler’s style; and once | Miss 


granted the propri of taking this libert: 
with ‘‘ the nie Peay and figure of works po 
as those of Butler,” the process of analysis 
could not have been more skilfully applied. 
An index to the sermons is a new thing, and 
will be useful. The index to the Analogy 
professes to present, under one heading or 
another, all the chief points in the argument. 
It is sometimes a lite) e hard to see on what 
principle F peg BX... _ P ae been 
under 8 r as the arrange- 
ment is not merely alphabetical, nor again 
wholly in the nature of an analysis, It is 
necessary to look at Butler from Mr. Gladstone’s 
point of view, and with something approaching 
to his knowledge of the text, in order to see 
the points of the argument in their right per- 
spective, as he doubtless does. The pa. a of 
Essays, which Mr. Gladstone promises to issue 
shortly, will complete the work, and explain 
more fully his reasons for commending to this 
age the great eighteenth-century apologist. 
Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
By Frederika Macdonald. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The avowed purpose of these essays being to 
study “the strong, true, and universal ideas 
the French Revolution took for its law, not in 
connexion with that event, but in their 
re to => called ae, mamas 
spirit,’ ” one cann wondering why nearl 
half the book is devoted to the rebabilita- 
tion of Rousseau’s moral character. Never- 
theless, it is probable that most readers will be 
far more interested in these irrelevant chapters 
than in the discussion, distinguished by much 
Warmth and many digressiong, of questions 


more obviously @ to the, “ , true, 
and universal ideas” afore mention Miss 
Macdonald has no patience with ‘‘ apostles of. 


culture” who assert that the movement 
Voltaire led ‘‘ served no positive and permanent 
spiritual purpose.” But she thinks it is a 
sufficient answer to insist that, had Voltaire 
scourged intolerance a whit more tolerantly, 

Matthew Arnold himself might have 
perished at the stake; and she ends by 
virtually surrendering to the proposition that 
Voltaire ‘‘ approached the religious question in 
an irreligious spirit.” There is a chapter on 
Rousseau’s educational theories which is lucid 
and suggestive, but full of titions; aud 
another on the Social Contract in which Mr. 
Morley is severely taken to task for making 
Rousseau assume what he does not assume. 
Miss Macdonald is happier in her essays on 
Mme. d’Epinay, on Rousseau’s treatment 
of his children, and on the’ authorship of 
the intermezzo “Le Devin du Vi .” She 
has had access to MSS. in the French 
Archives, and from the evidence of handwriting 
she has no doubt that there are extensive in- 
terpolations in Mme. d’Epinay’s Memoirs, 
particularly in those passages which concern 
her friendship and quarrel with Jean Jacques. 
The account given in the Confessions (and 
grossly gerated by Lamartine and others) 
of the fate of Thérése Levasseur’s children is 
subjected toa long examination; and a most 
ingenious theory is started, according to which 
Grimm and Thérése, and not Rousseau, 
should be held to blame in the affair. Miss 
Macdonald appears to succeed in proving that 
Jean Jacques, and not Grenet of Lyons or any- 
one else, really did compose the ‘‘ Devin du 
Vi ,” though we know from the Confessions 
that he did not scruple on another occasion to 
represent as his own composition a — 
menuet which Venture had taught him. These 
three essays are very readable, if rather long. 
But neither they nor any others in the boo 
have anything to say, except in a very general 
way, about eighteenth-century France. And 
considering that Voltaire is dismissed in one 
short chapter, it will occur to her readers that 
iss Macdonald might easily have found a 
more significant and a more modest title than 
this of Studies in the France of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. The volume contains an incredible 
number of misprints, especially in quotations of 
French verse (with deplorable effects upon the 
scansion); and two excellent reproductions—of 
the Rouen portrait of Voltaire, and of Houdon’s 
bust of Rousseau. 


The Cid Cam : & Historical Romance. 

Javed by HL. J. Gill. a Though 
J. . }. oug 

not of pM genius, Trueba was put forth in 
the North of Spain as the rival of Fernan 
Caballero in the South. He did, or attempted 
to do, for the Basque Provinces what she did 
for Andalusia. Both reached their highest 
point in that style of descriptive fiction which 
the Spaniards so well call Cuadros de Costumbres. 
The audience to which both writers addressed 
themselves were the young, especially of the 
fairer sex. Trueba had, moreover, a pretty 
faculty of verse, which Caballero did not 
possess; but he approached nearer, both in 
prose and verse, to the great danger which 
besets all such writers, when simplicity 
degenerates into puerility, or even verges on 
inanity. It is not from authors of this class 
that we look for a great historical romance ; 
they have neither the power nor the know- 
ledge required to carry it out successfully. In 
spite .of its inclusion in the ‘‘Coleccion de 
Autores Espaiioles”” of Brockhaus; in spite of 
Mr. Gill’s assertion in his Preface that “it is 
considered by i to be one of the best 
historical romances in their literature,” Hl Cid 
| Campeador is really a failure, and was admitted 











to be so by Trueba himself; and after one or 
two more trials he abandoned for ever the 
historical novel as beyond his strength. He 
here collected together, without regard to age 
or date, all the legends which tradition has 
assigned to or foisted on the Cid, and grouped 
jog Fg @ conventional et sce of what 
the Middle Ages are popularly supposed to be 
by those who have never studied’ them. The 
result is something very like the historical 
novels of Miss Porter, Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
&c., which were the delight of schoolgirls some 
sixty years ago. Such work lends itself easily 
to translation ; and Mr. Gill has produced a 
version which, notwithstanding occasional slips 
(the worst is the rendering Ga/o, a leper, -by 
‘*a nervous affection,” and thus spoiling one of 
the prettiest legends), is pleasing and readable, 
and sufficiently accurate. One who has read 
this need not trouble himself further about the 
— original; he will find nothing more 
in i 

WE have received Debrett’s House of Commons 
and the Judicial Bench for 1896 (Dean), which 
is of special interest as containing the statistics 
of the new Parliament. Such a work as this, 
being now in its thirtieth year, stands in no 
need of conventional praise. It will be a 
— compliment to its general utility to 
submit to the editor a few critical suggestions. 
In the first place, would it not be as well to 
banish altogether the armorial engravings, both 
of persons and of places? These are appropriate 
in a Peerage, or even in a list of county 
families, where coats may be assumed to be 
authentic. But here the editor himself -in- 
sinuates doubts; and even when genuine, they 
possess no hereditary interest. In the case of 
places, it is particularly absurd to see the 
arms of a borough transferred to the county 
division that now bears its name. In the bio- 
graphies of members, the editor shows himself 
too dependent upon the information supplied 
to him by the members themselves. For 
example, on p. 136 it would be easy to fill up 
the dates of graduation, and to add that the 
M.P. in question is now a Q.C. and also a 
professor at the Inns of Court. Among the 
statistics, we should like to have the number 
of voters on the register for 1896 as well as for 
1895. The section dealing with the Judicial 
Bench is less open to criticism, and. is par- 
ticularly valuable as being the only thing of 
the kind published. But here we would 
suggest the entire omission of the Vice- 
Admirals of the Coast, who are in no true 
sense admiralty judges, and the giving of more 
attention to India. We look in vain, not only 
for the Judicial Commissioner of Burma and 
the Recorder of Rangoon (who are much 
greater personages than many included in the 
Colonies), but also for the Judges of the Chief 
Court in the Punjab. On p. 342 a County 
Court Judge is stated to have been born in 
20 and called to the bar in 1843—which is 
absurd. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. W. E. H. Lecxy'’s new book, Democracy 
and Liberty, will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., in two volumes, on March 24. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will begin imme- 
diately the publication of a re-issue of the 
Works of Lord Byron, both verse and prose, 
edited by Mr. W. E. Henley, in ten monthly 
volumes. The poems will be arranged, so far 
as possible, in strict chronological order. The 
prose will consist of all the letters (public and 
private) and the diaries, removed from their 
environment in Moore’s narrative, together 
with whatever new material the editor has 
been able to obtain, and annotated to explain 
allusions originally obscure or veiled of set 
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urpose. Besides the ordinary edition, there is 
fo be a limited issue, on hand-made paper, with 
proofs of the portraits. 


Messrs. Hopper & StoucHTon will publish 
this spring a theological book, by the Rev. Dr. 
John Watson, of Liverpool (‘‘Ian Maclaren”), 
to be entitled The Mind of the Master, being 
a popular exposition of the teaching of Christ. 
Some of the chapters have already appeared in 
the Expositor. 

Messrs. Hoventon, Mirriin & Co, announce 
The Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
by Mr. John T. Morse, junior. Who will be 
the publishers of the book in England we have 
not heard. 

Messrs, Cuatro & WinpUS announce for 
early publication As we Are: as we May Be, by 
Sir Walter Besant. 


AmoncG the new features in this year’s edition 
of The Statesman's Year Book will be maps 
showin the frontier arranged between France 
and England on the Mekong, the Pamir 
delimitation, the disputed boundary between 
British Guiana and Venezuela, and the new 
arrangements with respect to Bechuanaland. 
The sections relating to the navies of the 
various States have also been entirely recon- 
structed, so as to show the precise present 
condition of each fleet. 


Tue 8.P.C.K. will publish shortly, on behalf 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s committee, 
a penny Church History, written by the Bishop 
of Stepney. 

Mr. W. R. Witviams, author of The Parlia- 
mentary Ilistory of Wales, bas nearly completed 
a similar work for Herefordshire, from 1213 
down to the general election of last year. He 
has been able to recover, from research among 
contemporary documents, the names of not a 
few members who are omitted from the official 
Blue Book ; and he has expended much pains 
on the identification of unsuccessful pow Fen le 
In former times Herefordshire could boast of 
five boroughs, now disfranchised—Leominster, 
Weobley, Bromyard, Ledbury, and Ross; and 
it used to have its full share of Parliamentary 
petitions. The book will be privately printed, 
and issued to subscribers, in an edition limited 
to 200 copies, throngh Mr. Thomas Carver, of 
Hereford. 


Mr. FREpERIcK Marcnumont, of South 
Lambeth-road, is preparing for publication a 
popular Handbook of Anonymous and Pseu- 
donymous Literature, both ancient and modern, 
compiled mainly from works that have come 
under his personal observation during fifteen 
years’ experience as a trade cataloguer. The 
arrangement adopted is alphabetical, under 
authors’ real names, with a full index to titles 
of anonymous books, pseudonyms, and initials. 
The number of entries will be at least 2000. 
Besides bibliographical details, short notices 
will be given of many of the writers. 


Mr. Witi1aAm Cupwortn, author of Round 
About Bradford, and other historical works 
relating to the district, will have ready next 
month a History of Manningham, Heaton, 
and Allerton, townships of the present borough 
of Bradford. The work will be profusely 
illustrated. 


MEssrs, OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
will issue about the middle of March Allan 
Ramsay, by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, being the 
second volume of their ‘‘ Famous Scots ”’ series ; 
and also a new volume of ‘‘ The Golden Nails” 
series, entitled Lamps and Pitchers, by the Rev. 
George Milligan. 


AnnNIE 8. Swan's new volume, which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Hutchinson 
& Co., is entitled The Memories of Margaret 
Grainger, Schoolmistress. It will be illustrated 





well as the engraver—may be able to remove 
the doubts that we still feel. 


resolution in favour of admitting women to the 
degree of B.A. was rejected by 215 to 140 votes 
—a majority of 75 in a very full house. Con- 
sequently, the series of resolutions defining the 
conditions under which the degree should be 
granted to women were abandoned. The con- 
sideration of alternative resolutions, pro 
to confer upon women diplomas or certificates, 
was postponed till Tuesday next. 


on February 26, upon the admission of women 
to degrees, is printed in the current number of 
the University Reporter, where it fills nearly 
twenty columns. 


is ever published of speeches at Oxford. 


THE grace for appointing a syndicate at 
Cambridge to consider the whole question of 
granting further rights to women will be sub- 


Mr. Horace Cox will publish immediately 


Professional Women upon their Professions, by 
Miss t Bateson. It records a series of 


conversations = — ae ~~ dis- 
tinction, upon such subjects as acting, singi 
pelatinn, unde; @ibeel Deasl wah, Gale 
ships, journalism, &c. 

Tue Sunday School Union will shortly pub- 
lish Stephen: a Soldier of the Cross, by Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 

Messrs. JARROLD & Sons will shortly add 
to their ‘‘Greenback” series of novels Ruth 
Farmer, by Miss Agnes Marchbank; and also 
a new edition of The Last of the Haddons, by 
Mrs. Newman. 


A DRAMA, founded on the life of Francis of 
Assisi, by Mr. Henry W. Maughan, entitled 
The Saint of Poverty, will be issued very shortly 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. W. J. Suvxuys, of Paternoster-square, 
will publish shortly a book entitled A Wanderer 
in the Spirit Lands, by Mr. A. Farnese, giving 
the experience of a soul after death, with an 
account of the Astral Plane and its inhabitants. 

THE History of the Mutiny by Sir John 
Kaye and Colonel Malleson, and also the works 
of Mr. Haweis and the late Richard A. Proctor, 
have been transferred by Messrs. W. H. Allen & 
Co. to Messrs. Longmans. 


Mr, ANDREW LAN@a’s romance of the days of 
Jeanne D’Arc, A Monk of Fife, has already 
passed into a fourth edition. 

Mr. RicHarD H. Vicrory’s forthcoming 
book, The Higher Teaching of Shalespere, 
announced in the ACADEMY of last week, isa 
volume of prose essays, not of verse. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Nuneaton, 
the “Milby” of George Eliot, to collect 
funds for a public library, to be called by her 
name, and to serve as a museum of relics asso- 
ciated with her. 

THE March number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
contains a personal reminiscence of the late 
Alexander Macmillan, by one who knew him 
for nearly forty years; but there is one state- 
ment in it about which we confess that we 
should like additional confirmation. It is 
affirmed, as with authority, that the crowned 
head at the top of the familiar cover of the 
magazine is that of King Arthur. The other 
three are, of course, Chaucer, Shakspere, and 
Milton ; and we had always assumed that the 
fourth could be no other than King Alfred. 
The presentment and his position in English 
literature seem to support this. Perhaps Mr. 
W. J. Linton—who was doubtless the artist as 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, the 


ing 
THE discussion that took place at Cambridge 


No such demi-official record 


a 


For the professor’s place in the Hebdomada] 
Council at Oxford, vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. T. Raleigh (on his appointment to the 

i ip of the Privy Council), two candi. 
dates have been nominated—Prof. Dicey and 
Prof. Lock, who may be ed as repre. 
senting the two parties into which the 
university is divided for academical purposes, 
The election will take place on March 19. 
Dover, has been sees lecturer in pastoral 
theology at Cambridge for the current year. 

Ar the invitation of the faculty of law at 
Oxford, Dr. James Bryce, late professor of 
civil law, will deliver a public lecture on 
Saturday next, in the hall of All Souls College, 
upon ‘The Constitution of the two Dutch 
Republics in South Africa.” 


At Cambridge, as at Oxford two years ago, 
arrangements have now been made for the 
training of student interpreters, sent to pursue 
= studies in the university by the Foreign 

ce. 


It is interesting to notice that Mr. A. J, 
Balfour has been appointed an elector to the 
ee chair of moral philosophy at 
Cambridge. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society held on Wednesday of this 
week, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger was to read 
“* Notes on the Relations of Lord Bacon [sic] 
with the University of Cambridge. 

THE public lectures of the Rev. J. E. Odgers 
on “‘ Christian Archaeology,” referred to in the 
AcADEMY of last week, are being delivered at 
Manchester College, not at Mansfield. 


A CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to an 
announcement in the Cambridge University 
Reporter that, at a meeting of the Philosophical 
Society next Monday, a description will be given 
of the skulls found at Girton in 1881. He pre- 
sumes that the date is so fixed as to exclude the 
disturbing element of female education. 


Dr. ROBERT PRIEBSCH, who has just brought 
out the first volume of his monumental work, 
Deutsche Handschriften in Englischen Bibliotheken 
(Erlangen, 1896), has been appointed. lecturer 
in English at University College, Liverpool. 


Mr. T. H. Ismay, on behalf of the White 

Star Line Company, has offered £2000, to found 

a scholarship for nautical engineering and 

marine architecture at University College, 

er as a memorial of the late Sir Edward 
ar. . 


THE Rev. Dr. John Watson, of. Liverpool, 
known in literature as ‘‘Ian Maclaren,” has 
been appointed to deliver the Lyman-Beecher 
lecture on ‘‘ Preaching” at Yale University. 


UnvER the title of ‘‘ Prussia Scholastica” 
(Leipzig : Spirgatis), M. Perlbach has reprinted 
tom the Monumenta Historiae Warmiensis 
catalogue of all the Prussians (East and West) 
whose names are to be found on the registers 
of universities in the Middle Ages. The period 
covered extends from 1313, the earliest entry to 
be found at Paris, down to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The total number of names 
is just 4000, of whom no less than 1213 were 
at Leipzig and 962 at Cracow. Then follow— 
Vienna, 431; Prague, 299; Frankfurt, 296; 
Rostock, 221; Cologne, 159; Bologna, 109. 
The value of the catalogue is greatly enhanced 
by a series of elaborate indices, classifying the 
places of origin according to diocese, and 
also the Christian and surnames, Among the 
Christian names, as might be expected, John 
vastly predominates, while Nicholas has 4 
good second place. Other names well repre- 
sented are George, James, Peter, and Martin. 
We are surprised to find only fourteen 








by Mr. D. Murray Smitb, 


mitted to the vote on Thursday next, 


Williams, nine Fredericks, and three Ottos. 
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The English universities are conspicuous by 
their absence; and, unfortunately, we are 
unable to contribute much information. The 
earliest Register of the University of Oxford, 
from 1449 to 1571, edited by the late C. W. 
Boase for the Oxford Historical Society, has no 
classified index. The second instalment of the | 
Register, from 1571 to 1622, edited by the Rev. 
Andrew Clark, not only collects the names of | 
all Germans, bat also arranges them (where 

ible) under their towns or provinces. We 
have not taken the trouble to extract those who 
must be Prussians; but it may be worth while 
to mention here the names of the following, 
expressly described as ‘‘ Prussians,” who are 
recorded as having read in the Bodleian Library 
between 1603 and 1613: Francis Benckendorff, 
John Coy, Philip Cluverius, Constantins Faren- 
heid, and Reinhold Farenhad. 











ORIGINAL VERSE, 


AT BEDFORD, E. H., FEBRUARY 25, 1896, 


I saw the mortal laid beneath the sod, 
With carven cross above her breast. 
I knew the immortal spirit was with God, 
A bright, pure soul had gained eternal rest. 


First of a band of friends te pass away, 

Her busy, useful life on earth is done ; 
Ended for ever is our toilsome day, 

For her the promised rest has now begun. 
I stood and heard the solemn accents fall, 

‘*T am the resurrection and the life.”’ 
God, whose great mercy watches over all, 

Had t’en my friend from out our earthly etrife. 
We left her iying in her peaceful bed, 

Until the dawning of that last great day, 
Trusting in One who long ago hath eaid 

That He will wipe all bitter tears away. 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Evpositor for March opens with an 
ante-Nicene Homily of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
translated for the first time by Mr. Conybeare, 
with a prefatory note defining the genuineness 
of the homilies ascribed to this Father. Prof. 
Ramsay replies to Dr. Sanday on St. Paul and 
the Jewish Christians in 46 a.D. The weight of 
his reply is somewhat diminished by its person- 
alities. Is his mind really so ‘‘ non-theo- 
logical,” really so ‘‘ commonplace,” or normal 
in its working, as he supposes? That he is 
original and, to discriminating readers, instrac- 
tive, in spite of his peculiarities, we very gladly 
admit. A striking sermonette by Dr. Dale will 
find readers. Dr. Bruce shows much insight in 
his treatment of Luke’s idealised picture of the 
Christ, as also Dr. Abbott in his subtle inferences 
from phrases in the Greek text of John xi. 
(raising of Lazarus). Dr. John Watson, dis- 
coursing on ‘‘ Jesus our Supreme Teacher,” 
repeats unintentionally one of Jowett’s last 
utterances, that the Church has not yet tried 
the Christianity of Christ. Dr. Dods, in his 
survey of recent literature, gives the longest 
+ to Dr. R. F. Horton, on the Teaching of 
esus, 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for February opens with a critical exam- 
ination of the MSS. describing the War of the 
Comunidades attributed to Gonzalo de Ayora. 
He decides against their authenticity, though 
they are contemporary documents, and 
prints extracts showing how the news of the 
election of Charles V. to the Empire was 
teceived at Valladolid. Then follows an account 
of church architecture in Barcelona in the 
fourteenth century by Padre F. Fita, A 





king, Eu Jaime II., in 1302, enforced the 
‘‘talliam quam fecerunt et major et sanior pars 
ex dictis parochianis”—the minority must be 
bound by the majority. E. 8. Dodgson has 
another instalment of Basque inscriptions, 
chiefly sepulchral, but of greater interest than 
those of last month. Padre F. Fita also gives 
an interesting account of the parish church of 
Baddalona, and of the carving and painting of 
the retables and other ornaments. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH AT CAMBRIDGE, 
Cambridge: Feb. 29, 1896. 


A grace for establishing a lectureship in 
English has lately passed the Senate, on the 
understanding that the income would be 

teed by myself for the first five years. 

It has rightly been objected that this is un- 
satisfactory, and I am therefore prepared to 
make up half the deficit (now amounting to 
about £400) before the first payment is made. 

Before taking this step, I venture to ask for 
further support from all well-wishers who have 
not hitherto subscribed to the fund, and who 
may possibly be inclined to do so, now that 
smaller donations will go far towards ¢x- 
tinguishing the debt. 

I may note here that thirty-one resident 
members of the Senate have generously given 
£506 15s., and we are indebted for £42 17s. to 
seven members of the University of Ox- 
ford. The whole sum subscribed amounts to 
£1331 7s. 6d. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 





CHAUCER'S ROETHIUS TRANSLATION. 
Oxford. 

On p. 18 of vol. ii. of his edition of Chaucer's 

works, Prof. Skeat, in enumerating the various 
English versions of the ‘‘ Cunsolation,” refers 
to MS. Auct. F. 3, 5, in the Bodleian Library, 
as containing a ‘‘prose translation [the italics 
are Prof. Skeat’s] different from Chaucer’s.” 
From this summary description it is evident 
that Prof. Skeat has not examined this MS. ; 
for it is Chaucer’s version itself that we find 
init, disguised to a certain extent, and equipped 
with a commentary containing the usual array of 
metaphysical explanations of Boethius current 
atthe time. Whether the author wished the text 
to pass for his own, or merely intended to add 
a commentary to Chaucer’s translation (which 
certainly stands in need of one), is not clear 
from the words of his preface. He says (fol. 
198) : 
‘*For als meche as eche a boke oweth worthily 
to be hadde in prise, chargede and lovede aftur the 
worthinesse of his auctor and the profite of the 
mater tretid thereinne, therefore as anemptes the 
boke of counfort, the weche with lowly subeccioun 
of myself to coreccioun of alle wiser, principaly 
for ese of myself and thenne for other goode 
frendes, I take in purpos to telle the menynge of 
it in engelische as nere to the entent of the auctour 
as I am disposide be grace of the goode lorde 
above.” 

In either case, however, it is not possible to 
consider the work which we have before us 
as an independent translation of Boethius’ 
‘* Consolation.” A few specimens, taken at 
random, and arranged in parallel columns with 
Chaucer’s text, will make this clear. 


prose ut., lJ. 16-31. Ms. avcr F, 3,. 5, 


tyme, bifore the age of 
my Plato, ayeines the 
foolhardinesse of folye ? 
And eek, the same Plato 


torie of unrightful deeth 
in my presence. ‘The 
heritage of which Soc- 
rates—the heritage is to 
seyn the doctrine of the 
whiche Sozrates in his 
opinioun of Felicitee, that 
I clepe welefulnesse — 
whan that the poeple of 
Epicuriens and Stoiciens 
and many othre enforce- 
den hem to go ravisshe 
everich man for his part 
—that is to seyn, that 
everich of hem woldz drawen 
to the defence of his 
opinioun the wordes of 
Socrates — they, as in 
partie of hir preye, to- 
drowen me, cryinge and 
debatinge ther-ayeins, 
and corven and to- 
renten my clotbes that 
T hadde woven with myn 
handes ; and with tho 
cloutes that they hadden 
araced out of my clothes 
they wenten awey, wen- 
inge that I hadde gon 
with hem everydel. 


PROSE IV., ll. 8-17. 
(Ibid, p. 9.) 

Ne moeveth it nat thee 
to seen the face or the 
manere of this place (i. 
prisoun)? Is this the 
librarie whiche that thou 
haddest chosen foraright 
certein sete to thee in 
myn hous, ther—as thou 
desputedest ofte with 
me of the sciences of 
thinges touchinge divin- 
itee and touchinge man- 
kinde? Was thanne 
myn habite swich as it 
is now? Was than my 
face or my chere swiche 
as now (quasi diceret, 
non), whan I soughte 
with the secrets of 
nature, whan thou en- 
formedest my maneres 
and the resoun of alle 
my lyf to the ensaumple 
of the ordre of hevene ? 


ful gret stryf in olde 
tyme be fore the age of 
my Plato agayn the 
folhardynesoffoly. And 
in tyme of lyf of the 
same Plato Socrates his 
maister hadde victorie 
of vnri3tful dedo in my 
owne plesence [sic]. 
. . « Whos heritage, 
sche saith, of Socrates— 
that is his dottrine in 
opynyoun of  felicite— 
whanne the peple [of] 
Spicuriens [sic] and 
Stoiciens and many 
other put hem self to 
ylke of tham to haue it 
be rauen for his part— 
this is to say that ylk: of 
hem wolde drawe to defence 
of his opynyoun to the last 
wethfulnes [sic] called 


felicite the worde of Soc- 


Thanne for I 
cryede and  debatyd 
agaynes hem, thay raf 
and al to drowe my 
clothes the weche I 
hadde wouuen wit my 
handis, and with the 
cloutes that thay hadde 
rauyd out of my clothes 
thay went away, wenynge 
that I hadde al to ge- 
dur gon with hem, 


rates. 


FOLIO 208b. 


Art thou not mouyd to 
see the face or the maner 
of this persone* and 
this place? Was this 
the lyberarye (that is, 
Was this foule persoune 
that hous of wyedom ’) 
that pou summe tyme 
ches for thy self and 
disputyd ofte with me 
of the ecyence of thynges 
that touches godbede 
and creatures? Was 
thanne my abyte sweche 
as it is now, was my 
face or my chere sweche 
as it is pow, whanne I 
saw with the Socrates of 
kynde and bow enformyd 
al my lyf be ensample of 
the ordre of heuene ? 





Voluntary church rate was voted for the 
expenses of building; and when some 
Parishioners wished to decline payment the | 


(Chaucer, ed. Skeat, ii., 
pp. 7, 8.) 

For trowestow Philo- 
sophie be now alderfirst 
assailed in perils by folk 
of wikkede maneres ’ 
Have I nat striven with 
ful greet stryf, in olde 


Folio 207 b. 


Triste pou nou3t Philo- 
sophie be now o first 
assayled in pferjils be 
folk of euyl maners and 
foly leuynge; haue I 





From this we see that the translation which 
the commentator had before him was Chaucer's ; 
that he paraphrased his original, and, by changes 
of construction and other apparent devices well 
known to the modern schoolboy— 


**the same with intent to deceive ’— 


he made his text as unlike his original as he 
dared without altering the sense; that in MS. 
Auct F. 3,5, we have to do with a copy of an 
earlier one ; the strange evolution of Chaucer's 
‘* whan I soughte with thee secrets of nature ”’ 
into “whanne I saw with the Socrates of 
kynde,” would indicate that the MS. had 
passed through the hands of at least two 
scribes. We can go even further, and point 
out the class to which the MS. from which the 
author copied belonged. A comparison of this 
version with the known texts of the ‘‘ Boece”’ 
makes it clear that it goes back to the MS. 
from which were derived Add. 10,340, edited 


* The abbreviation of the first syllable of this 
word, both here and below, is that for per, not pri, 
as in “ prise,” in the second line of the passage. 


stryuen, sche saith, wit | first quoted. 
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or the Chaucer Society and the Early English 
Text Society by the late Dr. Morris, and the 
MS. at Salisbury (see Anglia, 


ii. 373). I —_ 
add that the language is East Midland, with a | Chag 


sprinkling of Northern forms; and that the 
handwriting, according to the opinion kindly 
given by Mr. Madan, is not later than the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century. f 
This MS. is very interesting, as throwing 
light on Chaucer’s ‘‘ Boece,” for in it we have 
the evidence of a contemporary as to the 
meaning Chaucer’s translation conveyed. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is incomplete, and does 
not reach beyond the first book. Nor is it to 
be expected that another and completer copy 
will turn up, though one may exist somewhere, 
and have lain undiscovered from having been 
inadequately described in some such notice as 
that which has given rise to this letter. 
Mark LIDDELL. 





March 2, 1896. 
P.S.—In my letter on ‘‘ The Verb deech,” in 
the AcADEMY of last week, please make the 
following corrections: for ‘‘dairkit,” read 
‘* daikit”; in the reference to vol. v. of Ellis’s 
Early English Pronunciation, for “p. 723,” 
read “p. 712”; and for “an i-sound in 
N.E. green,” read ‘‘an i-sound as in N.E. 
green.” M. L. 








TAVERNIER’S TRAVELS. 
Wimbledon : Feb. 14, 1896. 


The travels in India of M. Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier have been admirably edited by the 
late Dr. V. Ball (2 vols, 1889). It may be 
worth while to add a few notes on passages 
where, from insufficient local knowledge of the 
Ganges-Jumna Duab, he was possibly mistaken, 
or which he was obliged to leave unsolved. 

1. (Vol. i., p. 96.) Tavernier writes : 

** Delhi is a large town near the River Jumna, 
which runs from north to south, then from east to 
wert, and having passed Agra and Kadioue, loses 
itself in the Ganges.’’ 


Dr. Ball suggests that ‘‘ Kadioue” may be 
Etawah ; but it is almost certain that Tavernier 
(vol. i., p. 113) calls Etiwah “ Estanja.” 
**Kadioue” is certainly Khajuha, on the old 
Imperial road, in the present Fatehpur 
district. There Aurangzeb defeated Shuja in 
1659 a.D., and built a hostelry (sardi) to 
commemorate his victory. The identification 
has been already made by Mr. Archibald 
Constable in his edition of the Travels of 
Bernier (p. 75, note). 

2. (Vol. i., p. 104.) Bernier gives his stages 
from Delhi to Agra as follows: Badelpoura. 
Peluel-ki sera; Cot-ki -sera; Cheki sera. 
These Dr. Ball identifies with Budurpur, 
Palwal, Kotwin, and Shaikh kisardi. Working 
out the distances as given by Tavernier and 
comparing them with Bishop Heber’s Journal, 
T would suggest that the stages were Ballabh- 
garh, Palwal, Kosi, and Jamilpur, which last 
is just outside the present civil station of 
Mathura. There were Imperial surdis at Kosi 
and Jamilpur. The last may have taken its 
name from some Shaikh Jamil, its owner or 
occupier, hence the name given to it by 
Tavernier. 

3. (Vol.i., p.105.) He makes the distance from 
Mathura to Agra eleven kos, or about twenty- 
two miles. It is really about thirty miles. The 
intervening stage he calls Good-ki-sera. What 
this may mean Iam unable to explain; but 
the distance from Mathura, about five kos, 
would bring him near Farah, an important 
place in those days, which is twelve miles 
from Mathura. Heber, when marching along 
the same road, made his halts at Farah and 
Sikandra, where Akbar was buried. 

4, (Vol.i., pp.113 sqq.) There is again con- 


to Allahabad. Tavernier gives them as— 
Beruzabad, Serail Morlides, Estanja, Haii-mal, 
Sekandra, Sanqual, Cherourabad, rail 
eada, Serail Atakan, Aurangabad, Alin- 
chan, Halabas. About someof these there can 
be no question—Estanja (Etawah), Beruzabad 
(Firosibta), Haii-mal (Ajit Mal), Sekandra 
Sikandra), Sanqual (near Misanagar, the site 
of which is fixed by the river which 
Tavernier crossed), Atakan (Hathgion), Alin- 
chan (Alam Chand). Working out the 
distances by the map, it is possible that Mor- 
lides is Sarsaganj in the Mainpuri district. 
Morlides probably represents Murali-desa, ‘‘ the 
land of Braj or of Krishna in his form as 
Murali-dhara, or the flute-player.”’ Cherour- 
abad must, I think, be Kora-Jahinabid, in 
which case the intervening half-stage, which 
Tavernier calls in the original Gianabad, would 
be Ghatampur. If this be correct, the stage 
between Kora and Hathgion (both in the 
Fatehpur district) may be Fatehpur itself, 
though the distances do not exactly tally. In 
any case Dr. Ball’s identification of Aurang- 
ibid with Kadioue (Khajuha) cannot stand, as 
it is west of Hathgion, while in Tavernier’s 
itinerary it is east. I suspect that Aurangabad 
is Kara in the Allahabad district, and that 
Tavernier blundered about Aurangabid 
(Khajuha), through which he passed on his 
way to Atakan or Hathgion. That this sup- 
position is probably correct, is shown by a 
comparison of the distance which he gives from 
Alinchan, which must—from its position, about 
two leagues from the Ganges—be Alam Chand. 

5. Dr. Ball has, I think, correctly identified 
the marches from Halabas (Allahabid) to 
Banarou (Benares), Sadoul-serail (Saidabad), 
Yakedil sera (Jagdis Sarai), and Boraky sera 
(Babu ki sardi). 

6. (Vol. ii., p. 166.) 

“*T drew the packet of English letters from the 
pocket of my t, and giving it to one of my 
servants to place in the douchha, which is the 
valise of these countries.’’ 

Dr. Ball suggests for bouchha the Persian posha, 
“covering.” This is impossible. It is really 
bughcha or bugcha, ‘‘ a wallet or knapsack.” 

7. (Vol. ii., p. 185.) 

‘* The remainder of the people who do not belong 
to either of these four castes (Briiman, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya, Sidra) are called Pauzecour.’’ 

Dr. Ball suggests Pariah or Phinsigar Thags. 
This is very improbable. Tavernier may have 
confused the title of the five northern Brahman 
sub-castes, the Pancha Gauda, or the five tribes 
of Gaur Brahmans. 

8. (Vol. ii., p. 198.) The idol Mamaniva, 
‘*The representation of the first woman,” is 
possibly Mama Devi, the mother of the gods. 
9. (Vol. ii., p. 232.) Bainmadou, “who was 
formally a great or holy personage among 
them.” cannot be, as Dr. Ball suggests, Bhima 
Mahadeva, an impossible collocation. The 
word is nearly correctly given, Beni Madho, 
Veni Madhava, the deification of the sacred 
junction of the Ganges and the Jumna rivers. 
10. (Vol. ii., p. 237.) The deity Richourdas 
is properly Ranchhor Das, ‘‘ he that avoids the 
field of battle,” a favourite title of Krishna. 

11. (Vol. ii., p. 233.) The deity Morli Ram 

of which Dr. Ball was unable to give any 
explanation, is Murali-dhara, Krishna in his 
manifestation as the flute-player, to which 
reference has been already made. 
12. (Vol. i., p. 41.) Tavernier’s Manaris, 
‘*who have no other trade but to transport 
provisions from one place to another,” must be 
the Banjiras. They cannot possibly be, as Dr. 
Ball suggests, the Munda or Mundari Kols. 
The Banjiras, by the way, are sometimes called 
Labina, not Libbina, a name which is probably 
derived from their trade as carriers of salt 
(Sanskrit lavana, “ salt.’’) 


THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
rally agreed tha: th iieeen 
It seems generally that the ey near 
Llandebie referred to by Mr. Moggridge as 
the scene of the custom of Sin-eating was 
Cwmamman. [If this be so, the evidence of the 
schoolmaster of Lilandebie ( name John 
Rowlands) is of little weight. @ parish is a 
one. The village, containing the 
church and the national schoof, is at one end, 
the district bordering on Cwmamman at the 
other. Fifty, or even thirty, years ago the 
upper part of the parish (towards Cwmamman) 
was almost a terra incognita to the vicar and 
the schoolmaster. At least, it was beyond 
their influence; and ag id it is so still. [ 
am informed by Mr. J. P. Owen that 
both the vicar of Lilandebie and _ the 
schoolmaster mentioned by Canon Silvan 
Evans were known to him; that they were 
both strangers to the parish, and that neither 
of them stayed long enough to identify him- 
self withit. Cwmamman is in the heart of a 
romantic country. Around it are spots 
renowned for the hunting of Twrch Trwyth by 
King Arthur. Across the mountains, only a 
few miles away, is the famous Van Pool, the 
dwelling-place of the mysterious lady from 
whom the physicians of Myddvai traced their 
descent, and the scene down to a few years 
ago of an annual summer pilgrimage when the 
lady herself was ex to appear. The 
ey was at one time sparsely inhabited. It 
has been described as ‘‘ lawless’; it was, doubt- 
less, the very home of superstition. But during 
the last fifty years a revolution has taken place, 
Large industries have sprung up, and a con- 
siderable population of a much more civilised 
character been attracted to the place. This 
revolution was in progress in the sixties; it 
was completed before Canon Evans’s inquiries 
were set on foot. When we add to all this the 
fact, to which I have already drawn attention 
(AcapEMY, November 16, 1895), that those in- 
quiries were not made for more than a quarter 
of a century after the alleged event, it is hard 
to see what importance can be attached to the 
schoolmaster’s assertions. He may have been 
‘* an intelligent,” but he was nota ‘‘ competent 
m” to give satisfactory evidence ; and it 
- yet to be proved that his evidence, such as 
it was, related to a larger area than the village 
of Llandebie and its immediate surroundings— 
which do not come into the story at all. This 
is my reply to Mr. Thomas’s first point. 
His second point rests, I think, on a mis- 
apprehension. I have never identified “all 
these funeral customs with tribal feasts.” 
What I have contended is, that Sin-eating is 1 
relic of a specific feast of the kin, immediately 
following a death, at which feast the body of 
the d was eaten. It is therefore 
unnecessary ‘‘ to argue that in Wales and the 
borders the whole of the tribal ceremonial was 
swallowed up in the Sin-eating.” No doubt 
there were many tribal feasts of various kinds. 
I do not trace Sin-eating back to them all, nor 
indeed to any tribal feasts. A tribe is a local 
organisation. The tribe may have included 
many clans or kindreds ; and, on the other hand, 
many clans may have stretched far beyond the 
bounds of the local tribe. It seems to have 
been the kindred who were entitled and expected 
to take part in the feast in question. I cannot 
adequately discuss the matter here, and must 
be pardoned for referring once more to the 
chapter on Faneral Rites in the Legend of 
Perseus (vol. ii.) where I have treated the subject 
in connexion with parallel practices in different 
parts of the world. 
With Mr. Moggridge’s sources and oppor- 
tunities of information I have already dealt 
(AcaDEMY, November 16). I believe his state- 
ment. But, even if we leave him out of account, 
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Rhoslan, and the Bishop of St. Asaph’s MS. 
to corroborate Aubrey, who besides gives 
evidence of having curefully inquired into the 
matter. 

Mr. Thomas’s last paragraph would be more 
difficult to meet if it could be shown that 
Canon Silvan Evans’s challenge was brought 
under the notice of Mr. Moggridge, or anyone 
else who was interested in the matter and in a 
position to investigate. But Mr. Moggridge 
was then an old man; he had left Wales. 
Canon Evans’s contention was probably 
popular among Welshmen—at least, they were 
spathetic—and nobody seems to have been 
concerned to take up the challenge. It is a 
pity it was so; but this I think we must con- 
clude was the reason why in 1878 (or was it not 
1875?) ‘no one was produced who had ever 
seen” a Sin-eater. 


E. StpnNEyY HARTLAND. 








‘““CAROON”’ IN THE NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks: Feb. 14, 1896. 


The earliest (and only) instance of the above 
word given in the New English Dictionary is 
taken from Simmonds’s Dictionary of Trade 
(1858). The word Caroon, however, was in 
use at least a hundred years before this date, 
as is evident from the following extract from a 
letter of Gray to Thomas Wharton, dated July 
21,1759: ‘* Duke-cherries are over in London 
.. + Caroons and blackhearts very large and 
fine drive about the streets in wheel-barrows 
apenny a pound.” Further on in the same 
letter Gray adds, ‘‘ Black caroons were ripe, and 
some duke-cherries still remained on walls the 
26%,’ 

HELEN TOYNBEE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Scuypay, March 8, 4pm. Sunday Lecture: ‘“*‘ The New 
Far East,” by Mr. Arthur Didsy. 
4p.m. South Place Institute: “ New Zealand,” 
by Mr. H. B. Vogel. 
7.30 p.m. thical : “The Ethical Function of 
Women,” by Miss E. P. Hughes. 


Mornay, March 9, 7.30 p.m. Carlyle Society: ‘* The 
Future of India,” by Mr. Lokendranath Palit. 
8.30 p>. ———, “The Country of the 
Shans,” by Col. R. G. Woodthorpe. 
tgspay, March 10,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* The External 
— of Plants and Animals,” IX., by Prof. C. 
tewart. 
4p.m. Asiatic: ‘* A Persian History of Christ and 
St. Peter, by Jerome Xavier, 8.J.,”” by Mr. A. Rogers. 
5 p.m. Imperial Institute: “My Twelve Years’ 
Stay in Cyprus,” II., by Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter. 
a 2 p.m, Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘“* Littoral 
Til 2.” 
8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “‘The Development of 
Tropical Africa,” by Sir G. Baden-Powell. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ English Book Illustra- 
— oy = hg = Pennell. P ur 2 
p.m. Toyn' ibrary Readers: a Paper by Mr. 
R. Le Gallienne. ” 
8.30 p.m, Anthropological: ‘The Shans and Hill 
Tribes of the States on the Mekong,” by Col. R. G. 
Woodthorpe, 


Wevyespay, March 11,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Peasant 
Life and Industries in Ireland,” by Prof. A.C. Haddon. 


Tavespay, March 12,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Masters 
of Modern Thought,” II., the Rev. Dr. W. Barry. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “ The Enumeration of 
Groups of Totitives,” by Prof. Lloyd Tanner; ‘The 
Catenary on the Paraboloid and Cone,” and “The 
Motion of the Top,” by Prof. Greenhill. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : “‘ High Voltage Lamps 
and their Influence on Central Station Practice,” by 
Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 


Fatpay, March 13,430 p.m. Geographical: “A Plan for 
the Geographical Description of the British Islands on 
the Basis of the Ordnance Survey,” by Dr. H. R. Mill. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, “‘ Tests 
of Centrifugal Pumps,” by Mr. J. C. Cornock 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘The Theory of the 
Ludicrous,” by Mr. W. 8. Lilly. 


Sarvrvay, March 14,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Light,” 
IV., by Lord Rayleigh, 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: Geneval Fortnightly Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 
SOME ARABIC BOOKS. 


SEVERAL Arabic books of interest, and some of 
great importance, have been issued from the 
press during the last twelve months, and call 
for notice here. 


Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. 
in the British Museum. By Charles Rieu, Ph.D. 
(Printed for the Trustees.) At the head of our 
list stands the great work in which Dr. Rieu 
has recorded, after a lapse of twenty-three 
years, the result of the administration, in the 
department of MSS., of the Arabic branch of 
the great Library of which he himself has been 
one of the most distinguished controllers. It 
is a aoble record; and the volume, compared 
with that issued in 1846-71, marks the great 
advance which has of recent years been made 
in the art of cataloguing and describing 
Oriental works—an advance in a large measure 
due to the labours and example (in his Persian 
and Turkish Catalogues) of Dr. Rieu himself. 
Every one of the books here described has 
passed into the National collections under his 
own hands, and in the case of those purchased 
has been acquired upon his advice. No 
one — at least until the MSS. come 
to be minutely examined with a view to 
printing—can be so competent to render an 
account of them as he. The works described 
number 1303 MSS., and include the collections 
of many eminent persons—among them those 
of the late Sir H. Rawlinson, Baron Alfred von 
Kremer, and E, W. Lane, and that of Dr. 
Eduard Glaser. Particularly worthy of men- 
tion is the splendid collection of fifty MSS., 
including many important works by South 
Arabian scholars, presented to the Library 
Col. S. B. Miles, an act of liberality whic 
deserves the national gratitude. Time and 
space would fail us to call attention to, or even 
to mention, the many notable entries in this 
admirable catalogue. It is es rich— 
chiefly by acquisition from Dr. Glaser—in 
theological works of the Zaidi sect, which was 
dominant for many centuries in the Yemen. 
In lexicographical material it is naturally, as 
the inheritor of Lane’s collection, exception- 
ally complete. Among noteworthy rarities 
is a Kufic Kur’an (No. 56), which contains 
about two-thirds of the sacred volume, and 
probably dates from the eighth century A.D. : so 
extensive a survival of the earliest writing of 
Islam isunique. The Museum has added another 
volume (No. 607) to the portions of Ibn Khalli- 
kan’s autograph of his Biographical Dictionary 

y in its ion. Another important 
autograph is a fragment of the Taj-al-‘Aris 
by Sayyid Murtada (No. 836 III.). Another 
MS. deserving of special mention is a copy of 
al-Hariri’s Makdmat (No. 1006), in the hand- 
writing of the author’s grandson : al-Hariri 
died in A.H. 516, and this copy is dated 55%, 
In poetry—at least in the classical poetry—the 
collection is, we are 80: to say, not very 
rich. Europe still lacks (except in the in- 
adequate unvocalised modern copy from al- 
Madinah now at Leiden, and the half-burnt 
MS. of the Escorial) a diwdn of the greatest 
poet of the Prophet's day, and the most quoted 
of all ancient Arab poets, al-A‘sha of Kais. 
There is an excellent ancient MS. of an- 
Nahhas’s commentary on the Mu‘allakdt, a 
work which is well worthy of a complete and 
critical edition, for which ample materials are 
now to hand. The most important other poetical 
MSS. are those of Jarir—No. 1032, part of 
the Diwdn, and No. 1033, the Nakda'id, or 
poetical wranglings between him and his 
fellow-tribesman al-Farazdak. 

ll Libro dei Verbi di Aba Bakr Muhammad 
b. ‘Umar b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz Ibn al-Qiutiyya. 
Pubblicato da Ignazio Guidi. (Leiden: Brill.) 





We have here the most ancient of Arabic 
dictionaries of verbal roots, compiled by 
the Spanish } ey = Ibn_ al-Xiitiyyah 
(son of e Goth mother”), who 
died in A.H. 367. Prof. Guidi has edited 
it from a unique MS., dated a.n. 534, 
preserved in the Lucchesian Lib at 
Girgenti. The work is rarely cited by the 
long line of Arabian lexicographers—a conse- 
quence, Prof. Guidi thinks, of its extremely 
inconvenient arrangement, which follows au 
alphabetical order based upon the place of utter- 
ance of the initial letters of the roots. For 
this reason he supposes that copies of it were 
rarely made, and it thus dropped out of use. 
This defect, however, it shares with the much 
more famous lexicons of al-Khalil, al-Azhari, 
and Ibn Duraid, which are universally quoted 
and form the foundation of all Arabic lexico- 
graphy; and it would seem that some other 
explanation of its unpopularity must be sought. 
Perhaps this may te found in its meagre 
exegesis and scantiness of examples. The 
vocalisation of the roots, their infinitives, and, 
more rarely, their nomina agentis, are the points 
to which Ibn al-Kiitiyyah devotes his attention ; 
the explicatory and illustrative part of the 
work is very concise, and the derived forms of 
the verb, except No. IV., are seldom noticed. 
Prof. Guidi has added a complete index of all 
the roots treated, which makes it possible 
conveniently to consult the book, in spite of the 
pedantic arrangment adopted by the author. 


A Chrestomathy of Arabic Prose Pieces. By 
Dr. R. Briinnow. (Berlin: Reuther und 
Reichard.) This excellent collection of extracts 
has been compiled to accompany the third 
edition of Prof. Socin’s Arabic Grammar, and 
replaces the texts which, in the earlier editions, 
formed a — of the latter work. It may 
be heartily commended to all beginning the 
study of Arabic. The extracts comprise a 
legendary history of Queen Bilkis from ath- 
Tha‘labi’s ‘‘ Tales of the Prophets,” a series 
of historical notices relating to pre-Islamitic 
history, the lives of the Prophet and his 
successors, and the Umawi Caliphs of Damascus, 
selections from the Kitéb al-Aghdni, three 
specimens of the Kur'in, and the celebrated 
grammatical treatise on terminal inflexion 
called the Ajurrimiyyah. The text is followed 
by a sufficient glossary, in which the Arabic is 
explained in German and English. The book 
is likely to take a permanent place among aids 
to Arabic study, and in future editions will 
doubtless be brought to a still higher 
degree of accuracy than that already 
attained. We may notice, as requiring 
correction, a frequent confusion between inna 
and anna (especially after the verb kd/a), and 
a slight uncertainty in dealing with proper 
names as diptote or triptote (Wéariddta, on p. 36, 
is very strange). On p. 32, 1. 5, ‘Ubaid should 
be ‘Abid; on p. 41, 1. 3, ad-Dw’ili should be ad- 
Duw’ali; and on p. 80,1. 6, Na‘imu should be 
Nu‘aimu. Dr. Briinnow states in his preface 
that he has in many places abridged or altered 
the original text of the from which 
his historical selections are drawn ; and it seems 
a pity that he has left uncorrected the absurd 
statement of Ibn Kutaibah (p. 26,1. 17) that 
Labid the poet was one of the warriors who 
slew al-Mundhir b. Mi’-as-Sami’ of al-Hirah, 
and the same writer’s story (p. 32, 1. 5) con- 
necting the death of ‘Abid b. then with an- 
Nu‘man, the last king of al-Hirah, whereas it 
should be placed at least thirty years earlier. 
It may also be noticed that the date given for 
the plague at ‘Amwis on p. 49, 1. 17 (A.H. 
18) does not with that mentioned in 
Appendix II. at p. 310 (A.H. 28); the latter is 
correct. 


Galdl al-din al-Sujiiti’s “ al-Saméarih Si ‘ilm 
al-ta’rih.” Herausgegeben v. Chr. Fr. Seybold, 
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(Leiden: Brill.) This little treatise on chron- 
ology (or rather on the Hijri era, for the author 
has nothing concerning other than Muslim 
peoples), by the celebrated Egyptian man of 
letters of the fifteenth century, now printed 
for the first time from three MSS., at Tiibingen 
and Berlin, is a pamphlet of fourteen pages. 
It does not contain anything very novel, and, 
in as-Suyiiti’s well-known manner, consists 
chiefly of traditions supported by detailed 
isndds. In pp. 8-10 there are some interesting 
details regarding the syntax and orthography 
of words and phrases relating to dates ; on pp. 
11, 12 the old Arab names of the days of the 
week, and on pp. 13, 14 those of the months, 
are given. The British Museum (Or. 1535, foll. 
16-24) possesses a MS, of the Shamdrith, which 
has not been utilised in Dr. Seybold’s edition. 


Al-Fiérabi’'s Abhandluny der Musterstaat. 
Aus Londoner und Oxforder Handschriften 
herausgegeben von Dr. Friedrich Dieterici. 
(Geiden: Brill.) This short work by the great 
founder of scholastic philosophy among the 
Muslim races holds to Al-Firabi’s other 
compositions a place in some _ respects 
similar to that of the Republics of Plato 
and Aristotle to the rest of their respective 
systems. The title, which Prof. Dieterici 
has abbreviated into ‘‘The Model State,” 
may be more fully rendered—‘ The opinions 
of the inhabitants of the most excellent 
state.” But the treatise is not primarily one 
of political philosophy. More than fifty 
of its eighty-five pages, which set forth 
the right opinions, according to the author's 
view, concerning the nature of God, 
the constitution of the universe, matter and 
form, bodies heavenly and earthly, and the 
constitution of man, have to be traversed before 
we arrive at the chapter dealing with ‘‘ the 
necessity of union and mutual help for 
mankind,” and proceed to consider what sort of 
ruler the most excellent state should possess, 
wherein its excellency consists, how its parts 
are compacted together, and what objects its 
citizens set before them in life. The work 
terminates with a review of the defects in those 
states which are not excellent, and mistake the 
proper methods of government and objects of 
the existence of man. (It is not obvious, by 
the way, why the table of contents should stop 
at chap. xxxiv. and p. 75, when there are 
still three numbered chapters and ten pages to 
be accounted for.) The text might with ad- 
vantage have been more liberally vocalised 
and provided with marks of punctuation. The 
editor promises a translation shortly. 

Tables Alphabétiques du Kitab-al-Aghdni. 
Redigées par I. Guidi. (Leiden: Brill.) The 
index to the Kitib-al-Aghini, of which the 
first fasciculus is now before us, is one of the 
most useful books to students of Arabic that 
have ever been published. We owe it to Prof. 
Guidi, who has been aided in its compilation 
by MM. Briinnow, S. Fraenkel, van Gelder, 
Guirgass, Hélouis, Kleyn, Fr. Seybold, and 
van Vioten, and it appears with the assistance 
of a subvention from the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft. The index is divided 
into four parts: namely, (1) an index of poets’ 
names ; (2) an index of rhymes and metres ; (3) 
an historical index, bringing together under 
each name all the facts recorded against the 
bearer throughout this vast work; and (4) a 
geographical index. The printed portion leaves 
usin the middle of the third part at the letter 
zy. It is impossible to overestimate the value 
of such a guide through the twenty-one 
volumes (in the Bilit edition with Dr. 
Briinnow’s Supplement) of the monumental 
work of Abu-l-Faraj at Isfahini. The Institut 
de France has recently announced, as the 
subject uf the Prix Bordin (3000 fr.) for 
January 1897: 


 Etudier dans ses traits généraux le recueil de 








traditions arabes intitulé le Kitéb-al-Aghdni’ 
signaler, au moyen des citations, l'importance 
de ce livre pour l'histoire politique, littéraire, et 
sociale des Arabes.’’ 


With the help of the index now before us, it 
is to be hoped that many competitors for the 
prize will come forward, and that the result may 
be a work as extensive in its scope and weighty 
in its matter as the pioneer of all research into 
ancient Arabia and its civilisation, the great 
‘* Essai sur l'histoire des Arabes avant 
VIslamisme”’ of Caussin de Perceval. No one 
who possesses a copy of the Bilik text can 
afford to neglect this essential aid to its study. 


Fath al-Qarib. Par Ibn Qasim al-Ghazzi. 
(Leiden: Brill.) The next book on our list is 
a commentary, by Ibn Kisim al-Ghazzi, who 
died in A.H. 918, on the Mukhtasar or Précis, 
by Abi Shuji‘ of Isfahin, who died at the 
beginning of the sixth century of the Hijrah, of 
the whole field of Muhammadan law according 
to the Shifi‘ite rite. This work, which the 
editor informs us is the manual most used by 
students of law in the schools of that 
area of Islam which at the present day 
holds by the doctrine of the Imam ash- 
Shifiii— namely, Egypt and the Malay 
peninsula and islands—has been given in text 
and translation by M. van den Berg, who is 
the professor of Muhammadan law in the 
Indian school at Delft, at the instance of the 
Netherlands Government for the benefit of its 
administrators in the East. Prof. van den 
Berg is already well known as the editor and 
translator of the equally famous treatise by 
an-Nawawi, called the Minhdj-at-Tdlibin, the 
other great authority on Shiafi‘ite law; and the 
present manual, a stout volume of 742 pages, is 
no Jess thoroughly treated than the former. 
In British India there are very few, if any, 
adherents of the Shiti‘ite rite; but those who 
interest themselves in the development of the 
law of Islam will find in this book a remarkably 
clear and concise summary of that order of 
practice which for centuries held the first place 
in the centre of the Muslim world—the schools 
at Mecca—and can compare its precepts with 
those of Abii Hanifah, which now dominate 
the other schools both at Mecca (in virtue of 
the hegemony of the Turkish Empire) and in 
British India. 


Liber Mafitih al-‘Olum, auctore Abu ‘Abdallah 
al-Kitib al-Khowiarezmi. Edidit, indices adjecit, 
G. van Vloten. (Leiden: Brill.) This is a work 
of great interest. The author was a Kitib, or 
secretary employed in the administration, in the 
time of the Samiani king of Khurisiin and Trans- 
oxiana Nih II.,who reigned between A.H. 365 and 
387 (976-997 A.D.); and the purpose of his book is 
to give an explanation of the technical terms of 
science and art not to be found in the ordinary 
dictionaries of his time. The work is divided 
into two makd/ahs : the first treating of religion 
and the allied sciences, including the Arabic 
language, the administration of a Muslim 
state, and historical tradition, in which the 
technical terms are almost entirely Arabic or 
arabicised Persian words; and the second of 
secular science, chiefly derived from Greece 
through Aramaic translations, including 
philosophy, logic, medicine, mathematics, 
geometry, astronomy, music, mechanics, and 
alchemy. The book thus covers a surprising 
range, and includes the explanation of many 
thousand words, a large proportion of them of 
Greek or Syriac origin, the correct settlement and 
identification of which must have offered the 
greatest difficulties to the editor. The whole gives 
a most interesting picture of the state of know- 
ledge as it exi in Northern Persia and the 
countries about the Oxus in the tenth century 
of our era. The author appears to have known 
something of Greek and Syriac, besides his 
native Persian; he also notes a few Sanskrit 








derivations. His explanations, though concise, 
are generally accurate and to the point. He 
was a man of system and method, and modest 
withal—a worthy forerunner of the great 
al-Biriioi, whom he preceded by about fifty 
years. Too great praise cannot be given to the 
manner in which Prof. van Vioten has edited 


the text from MSS. which have often made an’ 


extraordinary jumble of the outlandish words 
their copyists had to transcribe. Very com- 
plete indices are appended. 


Sibawathi’s Buch iiber die Grammatik. Ueber- 
setzt und erkliirt von Dr. G. Jahn. (Berlin: 
Reuther und Reichard.) Dr. Jahn’s translation 
of Sibawaihi’s Kitdb, which has already made 
good progress into the second volume, is an 
attempt to explain the earliest and most diffi- 
cult book of Arabic grammar according to the 
commentary of as-Siriii. We possess, in the 
Paris edition of 1881-89 by M. Hartwig 
Dérenbourg, the text of this great work, 
unhappily still destitute of the indices required 
to make it available for reference. The author 
of the Kitéb died before the end of the second 
century of the Hijrah (the date is variously 
given as 161, 180, 188, and 194), and the 
commentator as-Sirifi in 368. Dr. Jahn’s 
translation is based on as-Sirifi’s text, which 
occasionally differs from the Paris edition, and 
is divided into two parts, the notes, containing 
extracts from as-Sirifi and other commentators, 
being separately paged from the translation of 
the text. The sixth fasciculus of the work has 
appended to it a reply by the translator to the 
only criticism of the translation which has yet 
appeared—that by Prof. Praetorius in the (ii. 
Gel. Anzeigen of 1894—in which Dr. Jahn 
explains fully the scope of his undertaking, 
and sets forth in detail the difficulties which 
must inevitably be encountered in dealing with 
a book which first laid the foundations of 
grammatical study in Arabic. The language 
of a pioneer necessarily lacks fixity and pre- 
cision, and the definite terminology of Arabic 
grammar, as elaborated by successive genera- 
tions of scholars, had not yet come into existence. 
No one more competent than the editor of 
ibn Ya‘ish’s commentary on az-Zamakhshari’s 
Mufassal could have undertaken the difficult 
task which Dr. Jahn has set before him. And 
his work, which, as he tells us, is intended only 
for specialists, who will compare the translation 
with the original, and the notes of as-Sirafi 
with the corresponding passages of Ibn Ya‘ish, 
must for years to come remain indispensable to 
all who would approach the most interesting 
and absorbing study of Arabic grammar. 

C. J. LYALt. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 
Liverpco!l: Feb. 29, 1396. 


I stand pledged by my former letters to indi- 
cate to Profs. Conway and Arnold, and to the 
readers of the AcADEMY, those elements of 
classical Greek pronunciation which seem to 
me to be still uncertain. My task, therefore, 
from this point will be less to express opinions 
of my own, than to point out cases where good 
authorities are disagreed, or where evidence 18 
inconclusive. But Ihave no wish to rest in 
& pure agnosticism ; and where a high authority 
seems to be wrong I shall not hesitate to say 80. 
My great hope is that a frank statement of the 
difficulties of the case may lead others to co- 
operate in their solution. — 

There are two small differences in principle 
between the Professors’ aim and my own, 
which the reader will kindly allow for. The 
Professors would restore the pronunciation of 
Pericles: I think that that of Demosthenes 
and Aristotle, in the following century, 1 
equally good. They are disposed to scoff at 
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the “tutorial” point of view: but I hold that 
in all cases of final uncertainty we ought to 
give a decided preference to those sounds 
which will be most easily taught by modern 
schoolmasters and learned by modern pupils. 
Without the schoolmasters, Latin pronuncia- 
tion could never have been reformed, and it is 
safe to say that Greek never will be. 

The first case which I shall bring forward is 
one in which there is a very marked disagree- 
ment between Profs. Conway and Arnold, and 
the authority whom in all other cases they 
follow—Prof. Blass, of Kiel. The Welsh 
professors direct the mediue 8, y, 3 to be pro- 
nounced like French (i.e., ‘‘ dorsal ’’) 6,. hard g, 
andd. But Blass says (§ 29), ‘‘ The name media 
denotes a half-aspirated sound, and not by any 
means @ soft or sonant one [einen weichen oder 
tinenden], by which name we now define d, d, g, 
in contrast to p, t, k.”” Elsewhere (§ 27), Blass 
makes it perfectly clear that his notion of the 
values of 8, 7, 5 is as follows: 


p+}h 
k + $h 
t + ih 


B= 


and I am not aware that he has yet abandoned 
this position. Until then it seems too much to 
say that there is even ‘‘ practical” agreement 
among the authorities. The difference between 
French ) and a half-aspirated p is as wide as 
it well can be without getting altogether 
outside of the labial class. So also with the 
other two cases. 

I will venture an opinion here. It is that 
Prof. Blass has allowed himself to be too much 
swayed by the Latin nomenclature, tenvis, 
aspirata, media = thin, aspirated, and inter- 
mediate. With these names before us, the 
equations 


p 
pth 
B=p+ hh 


r= 
o= 


have a tempting look of probability. But the 
Greek names were Aq, daccia, uéon = thin, 
thick, and intermediate; and these do not lend 
themselves at all to the same inference. There 
ought also, if this hypothesis were true, to be 
an invincible confusion between 8, y, 3 and 
7, x, 7 in all Greek writing, especially in in- 
scriptions, and still more in transliterations ; 
but:this does not occur. Prof. Blass, however, 
has always before him the fact that in South 
and Middle German dialects b, g, d always 
stand for a kind of p, k, t¢, which only differs 
from the real p, k, ¢ in being less strongly 
exploded ; and his opinion is too important to 
be overridden by mere decree. 

I must also emphasise the opinion that 
every theoretical discussion about pronunciation 
18 imperfect until it has become international. 
Every nation has an inborn prepossession in 
favour of its own sounds, regarding them as 
normal and natural, and all others as excep- 
tional or even perverted. No amount of per- 
sonal study quite suffices to eradicate these 
Prepossessions. An example may be given 
referring to b, g, d. The justly celebrated 
Edouard Sievers, of Halle, writing a Phonetik 
for Indogermanists, in his third edition (p. 116), 
deliberately defines b, g, ¢ so as to include the 
Senet Corman sounds, and to exclude 

em from their proper p, k, ¢ category—a 
classification which could hardly have = 
made out of Germany (cf. Vietor, Phonetik, 3rd 
edit., p. 226). If this can happen with Sievers, 
it follows a fortiori that there is no one what- 
ever from whom the national and local equation 
does not need to be eliminated. This can only 

done by international discussion. 
_ Iwill next endeavour to state the case respect- 
we > x @. 
R. J. Lion. 





PERSIAN LAPIDARIES. 
Teheran: Jan. 20, 1836. 

In reference to my note on “ Persian Lapi- 
daries” in the AcapEMy of December 14, 
Prof. de Goeje writes to me from Leyden to say 
that the title of Nasir ed-din’s treatise should 
be Tashavvuk ndmah, and not Tansiik ndmah, 
as I read it, and that the Leyden Library pos- 
sesses a copy of it. 

According to Persian Dictionaries, tansik, 
or tansiikh, is the Arabicised tansukh, a Persian 
word meaning anything rare, precious, unique ; 
and the latter, according to Persian ety- 
wologists, is composed of the two Persian 
words tan “‘ body,” and su/h ‘‘ good, precious.” 
Tansiik-namah, therefore, is a book of precious 
things, exactly as Nasir ed-din explains it in 
his preface, when he says: ‘‘I have entitled 
this book Tansik-namah, because all the tanswk 
[rare and precious things] which are presented 
to kings will, please God, be described in it.” 

All the copies which I have seen have tansiik 
nimah. The Habib us-siyar by Khondamir 
(A.H. 930) in the short biographical notice on 
Nasir ed-din (vol. iii. 1; p. 37. second line from 
top, Teheran edition, A.H. 1271) also has 
tansiik namah ; butin the preface to Hamdullah 
Kazviui’s Nuzhat ul Kulib (a.n. 740) the book 
is mentioned as the tansikh nimah, where 
tansikh is, I take it, a Turkish rendering of 
tansitkh, In Vassat’s History the word also 
occurs as tansuk, with the same meaning. If 
the Leyden copy has ‘‘tashavvuk nimab,” I 
can only suppose that the mistake was made by 
the copyist. An ignorant or careless scribe 
might easily write tashavvuwk for tansiik, the 
more so as the former word, meaning ‘‘ mani- 
festing a strong desire” (for the acquisition of 
knowledge), occurs in the first part of the 
preface, where it is applied to Hulaki Khan, 
for whom the treatise was written; and the 
two words, carelessly written, look very much 
alike. 

A. HoutumM-ScHINDLER. 








DR. GINSBURG'S EDITION OF THE HEBREW 
BIBLE. 
London: Feb. 25, 18¢6. 

Leaving it for another occasion to deal more 
minutely with Dr. Ginsburg’s new edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, in which are embodied the 
results of his long Massoretic studies, I limit 
myself now to pointing out a serious mistake 
which has crept into it. 

Prov. ii. 10 reads in this edition : 


ny qwes> Ay 
-Dy2) Jw Ay 


The first reading is neither an emendation nor 
@ correction; such are relegated to the foot- 
notes. Itis simply a mistake. 

M. GASTER. 


instead of 








AN ASSYRIAN TITLE IN NAHUM. 

London: Feb. 26, 1896. 
Has it already been observed by others that 
the title of the Assyrian queen appears in 
Nahum ii. 8, if we read TMYM instead of 
rInbyM? Of. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Hand- 
wirterbuch, p. 157: ‘* *etellu fem etellitu, gross, 
hoch, erhaben, als Subst. Herr bez. Herrin. 

Von Géttern und Kénigen gebraucht,” &c. 
Pau RUBEN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE following is the list of sectional pre- 
sidents for this year’s meeting of the British 
Association, to be held at Liverpool in Sep- 





tember, under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Lister, who also happens to be the new pre- 
sident of the Royal Society. Section A: 
mathematics and physics, Prof. J. J. Thomson ; 
section B: chemistry, Dr. Ludwig Mond; 
section C:. geology, Mr. John Edward Marr ; 
section D: zoology, Prof. E. B. Poulton; sec- 
tion E: geography, Major Leonard Darwin; 
section F: economics, Leonard Courtney; 
section G: mechanical science, Sir Charles 
Douglas Fox; section H: anthropology, Mr. 
Arthur Evans; section I: physiology and 
pathology, Dr. Walter Holbrook Gaskeil; 
section K: botany, Dr. D. H. Scott. The 
evening discourses will be given by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie, and (probably) by Sir Andrew 
Noble; the lecture to working men by Prof. 
Fleming. 


Ar the anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society, held on February 2, Dr. Henry Hicks 
was selected president for the current year, in 
succession to Dr. Edward Woodward. The 
subject of the retiring president’s address was 
** The Life-History of the Crustacea in Palaeo- 
zoic and Neozoic Times.”’ 


Ara recent meeting of the Linnean Society, 
a portrait of Dr. William Czerruthers, a late 
president, painted by Mr. J. Hay, was formally 
presented to the society, on bshalf of the 
subscribers, by Sir W. H. Flower. 


Dr. M. ARMAND RUFFER has resigned the 
directorship of the British Institute of Pre- 
ventive Medicine, in order to accept the chair 
of bacteriology at Cairo. 


CoLonEL R. G. WooprnorPs, a well-known 
surveying officer on the north-eastern frontier 
of India, is to read two papers next week on 
the Shans—on Monday, before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, when he wiil deal particularly 
with the country ; and on Tuesday, before the 
Anthropological Institute, when he will also 
include an account of the hill-tribes generally 
on the Mekong, illustrated with the optical 
lantern. 


Ar a special afternoon meeting, to be held in 
the map room of the Geographical Society on 
Friday next, Dr. H. R. Mill, the librarian, will 
submit a plan for the geographical description 
of the British Islands on the basis of the 
Ordnance Survey. 


Pror. HANSEN, of Copenhagen, has recently 
published a brochure ia which he protests 
against a modern tendency to Germanise 
Danish science : 


‘*Dr. Hansen,” says the March number of 
Natural Sciencc, ** while owning the services to 
science rendered by Germany through her 
numerous men of genius, considera that Den- 
mark has a scientific character and spirit of her 
own distinct from that of Germany. The larger 
country delights in hypothesis and theory, the 
smaller in thorough-going accurecy of investiga- 
tion. He rightly considers that it would be a loss 
te the world to have that national characteristic 
overborne by the predominating influence of Den- 
mark’s pcwerful neighbour. He views with alarm 
the introduction of German books of education, 
German modes of thought, and ambition of the 
rising generation to study in Germany, to write 
in German, to win acceptance and commendation 
in German periodicals. To counteract all thi-, he 
is extremely desirous that in the scientific journals 
of his own country, as an alternative to the verna- 
cular or Latin, the accepted language should be 
neither German nor French, but only and exclu- 
sively English. He urges that English ought to 
be thoroughly taught in Danish echools; that 
though not in words, yet in construction, it is far 
nearer to Danish thav is German, and that both 
in England and the English tongue Danish ecience 
would find a genial welcome that could not be 
fraught with any mischievous consequences.” 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held on Tuesday next at 22, Albemarle- 
street, Mr. A. Rogers will read a paper on ‘‘ A 
Persian History of Christ and St. Peter, by 
Jerome Xavier, 8.J.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Enou:sn Gorruze Society.—( Wednesday, Feb 12.) 


Dr L. Tuornz ia the cheir.—A paper was read by 
Mr. K. G. Alford on ‘*Hermann Sudermann.” 
The lecturer observed that the epithet ** realist ’’ in 
its bad sense had been freely applied to Sudermana 
in Germany, but there was one fact that was un- 
doubted, the fact of his popularity. He thought 
it was time for English readers of German to get a 
better acquaintance with this remarksble author. 
Sudermann was born in the year 1857 at Matzicken, 
in East Prussia. He was apprenticed (like [bsen, 
it may be observed) to a chemist, but he managed 
later to get away and resume his studies at 
Konigsberg and Berlin. From the year 1879 he has 
been engaged in literary pursuits ; but his first suc- 
cess was with his play called ‘* Die Ehre,’’ produced 
in Berlin on November 27, 1889, which caused 
a great sensation. From the years 1889 to 1894 
Sudermann was busy as a dramatist and novel 
writer in Berlin. The failure of his play ‘* bie 
Schmetterlingschlact’”’ in the latter year was 
the cause of his departure, and he has not since 
returned. His last play, ‘‘ Gliick im Winkel,’’ was 
produced in Vienna, and has not yet reached 
Berlin. Sudermann as a dramatist was the leader 
of the realistic school in Berlin. This school ret 
itself to observe certain canons of dramatic composi- 
tion, with a view to a truer observation of life : such 
as the abolition of all rhetoric and high- 
flown phrases not heard in conversation, avoidance 
of romantic contrasts and strained happy 
endings. Sudermanp, there was no doubt, imagined 
hia a thorough-going realist; but like all 
authors he found he could only describe the real 
in terms of the ideal, and it was important to see 
what Sudermann’s ideal standpoints were. The 
lecturer thought they were as follows: First, he 
saw a remorseless fate in human things—*‘ the 
past must be paid for’; secondly, there was a 
certain enthusiasm for the old ideals of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity ; and lastly, an ideal of 
work and duty. ‘ Die Khre ’’ and ** Heimat ’’ he 
characterised as the best of the plays, the latter 
a wonderful performance however looked at. 
** 8odom’s Ende,”’ the picture of a genius running 
to seed in a narrow, fast society, contained too 
many objectionable features. The Oensor in 
Berlin at first refused to allow it to be produced, 
but afterwards withdrew his probibition. Of the 
novels, the lecturer considered Katsursteg easily 
first : it displayed the writer’s singular force and 
intensity at their a The scene of all 
the novels was East » where the author was 
born and bred. 


Oamprines PuroioctcaL.—( Thursday, February 13.) 


Pror. Sxzat in the chair.—Dr. Fennell stated a 
theory of the representation of Indo-Germanic 
i-sounds in early Sanskrit in the form of two pro- 
positions and a corollary. The first proposition is 
that, the weak e@ of Indo-Euro el- is 
represented in the earliest Sauskrit by the r vowel 
or ir, ir or wr, ur (at the time of the change of 
such wi, ai to such ur, wr respectively, these vowel, 
written «, 2 were not Indo-Germanic s-sounds but 
rounded i-sounds, and therefore palatal vowels) 
The second proposition is, that Indo-Germanic 
i-sounds of syllables which contained a palatal 
consonant were represented by Sanskrit r unless 
(A) a dental consonant immediately followed (in 
which case we find the phenomena classified under 
Fortunatov's Law), or (B) the instance fell under 
the first proposition. The corollary is that—As 
the alleged sonant -/ (2) followed by a consonant 
otber than / is regularly changed to r, while 7 is 
only chap to r when affected by palatal con- 
eonants, there was not that intimate relation 
between / and the weak grade of ¢/ which had been 
assumed, but that this weak grade contained a 


an i-sound or a rounded i-sound. It follows also 
that the so-called vowel r, the Sanskrit r, contained 
an i-sound. Early Sanskrit /-sounds were dental 
and r-sounds cerebral (lingual); but phenomena 
suggest that / was nearer to the cere! - 
tion ti a ag my and are the —_ 
configuration than other cere’ (linguals). 
number of examples in support of the were 
adduced and exceptional cases exhaustively dis- 
cussed. Skt. aratni- ‘elbow,’ ‘forearm’ is not 
akin to Lat. ulna, dAévn, but to Skt. arus ‘ joint,’ 
Lat. artus. In the sense ‘ refreshing drink’ irc, 
Id.-G. ela is akin to Eng. ‘ale’ (olu-), but repre- 
sents Id -G. era in the senses ‘earth,’ ‘ water.’ 
Most of the few exceptional cases which cannot be 
explained as due to analogy or assimilation are 
isolated or rare forms, of which no probable 
etymology has been offered. The only tional 
cases of this kind of which the augdeay is 
ascertained are the isolated alipsata and ¢alya-, 
the rare pulu- and ¢loké- (which may have been 
associated with a special class of noises and so 
exempted from change). 


Ha.ienic.—(Monday, February 17.) 


Pror. Percy Garpnzr in the chair —Mr. Edmund 
Oldtield read a paper on ‘‘The Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus.” After observing that the restora- 
tions at the early part of the present century were 

urely speculative and founded on a few pasrages 
n ancient writers, which were merely desultory 
references, sometimes parenthetical, figurative, or 
even contradictory of each other, the lecturer dealt 
with the discoveries of 1846 made by Sir Charles 
Newton when he was Vice-Consul of Mitylene. 
Sir Charles Newton sug a restoration, in 
which he was assisted by Profs. Smith and Pullan, 
but which was assailed by James Ferguieon, who 
proposed a restoration of his own, founded on the 
same materials, but arriving at a different conclu- 
sion. A third scheme was propounded by Herr 
Petersen, of Hamburg. Mr. Uldfield was an 
assistant forty years ago when the mausoleum 
marbles arrived at the British Museum, and be 
assisted at their unpacking. Since then, and 
especially since his retirement, he had devoted 
much labour to solving the mystery which had 
been still left in obscurity by the three elaborate 
schemes of Newton, Fergusson, and Petersen. 
The references in ancient writers were few. There 
was a passage of Vitruvius, a few lines in Martial, 
and a description in Pliny’s Natural History. 
Pliny described the mausoleum as *‘ hanging in 
empty air,” which might refer to the many inter- 
columnar spaces in the roof. Oockerell, Watkiss 
Lloyd, and others had done their best to re- 
construct the mausoleum in accordance with 
Martial’s description. But Newton could not 
accept their cunclusions. The in Pliny 
was the fullest description extant ; but the text 
was not quite certain. Pref the earlier text 
to later emendations, Mr. Oldfield gave a minute 
grammatical analysis of the passage, and a tech- 
nical account of the way in which from the literal 
meaning of the words he conceived the structure 
ought to be reconstructed. 


MarzorotocicaL.—( Wednesday, February 19.) 


Epwarp Maw sy, Eeq., president, in the chair.— 
The report on the —— observations for 
1895 was presented by Mr. Mawley, in which it 
was shown that, owing to the great frost at the 
beginning of the year, all the first flowers 
made their appearance very late, and it was not 
until the middle of June that plants b>gan to come 
into blorsom in advance of their usual time. 
Duriog July the dates recorded were, as a rule, 
exceptionally early, The yield of all the farm crops 
except potatoes was exceedingly poor. Pears and 
plums yielded badly, but there was a eplendid 
crop of apples and also of all the small fruits. As 
regards vegetation generally seldom has a year 
ended under eS favourable for the one 
succeeding it.—Mr. R. H. Scott read a paper on 
the recent unusually high barometer readings in 
the British Isles, in he stated that the daily 
weather chart for 6 p.m. on January 8 was the 


first in these islands that ever showed 31 inches. 
The station was Stornoway ; and by the next 





vowel which in early Sanskrit was palatal, namely 





Britain and Ireland the barometers were above 


oP The py = 31°119 
c' hotogra lasgow at 
oom co Ge OD. The bantenster sientele then 


gave way, and the region of highest readings 
moved southwards along our west coast, and finally 
left the south of Ireland on the 15th. Weather 
throughout the period was mild, an unusual thing 
with a very high barometer. At the end of the 
month a second anti-cyclone spread over the 
country, when the barometer rose to 30 96 inches 
at a oon was made » = ex- 
cessively meter readings England and 
in Siberia ; and it was stated that a reading of 31°62 
inches at Barnaoul, in Siberia, in 1877, was probably 
the highest ever observed. 


HisroricaL.—(Anniversary Meeting, Thursday, 
February 20.) 


Sim M. E. Grant Durr, president in the chair.— 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Lord Acton, and Sir D. M. 
Wallace were re-elected vice-presidents ; and Prof. 
T. H. Rhys-Davids, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, 
Mr. B. F. Stevens, and Prof. Cunningham were 
re-elected members of council. Mr. J. P. Wallis 
was also — a — council. bay ge 
presented their annual report, dealing e 
society’s publications, meetings, list of fellows, 
library, and finances; and the report was duly 
adopted. The elections of a number of dis- 
tinguished scholars—British, colonial, and foreign 
—as honorary fellows and corresponding members 
were reported.—The president delivered his annual 
address, taking for his subject ‘‘ The Politics of Aris- 
totle.”” Heobserved that at Oxford he took up the 
Politics instead of the Rhetoric, which was then the 
fashionable treatise. He had hardly looked at the 
book during all the forty-six years which had since 
elapsed. After referring to the various editions of 
the text since that time, he said that Aristotle's 
Politics‘was thought by some to be the work which 

ought first to be read by the political student. 

Was that so? Would a° botanist begia with 
Theophrastus—would he not rather go to the best 
and com treatise from a modern writer? 
as toy: other ery the = 

» was there any book o comparable 

to the admirable handbooks on science which were 

constantly being published? He knew of no such 

handbook to . Even now, in 1896, there 

was no science of politics ; and he was inclined to 

think that the best training for political life would 

be a careful study and written discussion of a 

collection of the best political maxims, founded on 

extensive historical - He 


philosopher’s best thoughts 
of on minds. That “some should 
others be ruled was a necessity of life, said 
Aristotle. will- 


was most remarkable ; he observed that a 
in coin might be in want of necessary 


= a of poe god and 
government was interesting nstruc- 
nee he thought that ene ag public might 
be ignorant, collecti at con- 





morning all over the northern portions of Great | required wisdom and goodness. One of 


the middle class was numerous. Oligarchy 
and were both from the 
best forms they might 
each be their way; but he thought 
little of , for he said that no ordinary 
man could discern impending dangers =e 
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profound observations was that sedition or 
rebellion — ¥.. slate the, wept pinpav = 
occasion t t, the issues momentous. 
The os hm A remark, that the more restricted 
the ives and powers of kings the more 
a would be their rule, had striking apposite- 
ness in our time. He remembered a legal 
luminary who used to contend that retired judges 
might po fortined omy 

amusip gw t be fortifi @ passage 
in the he. book of the Poiitics. On the right 
use of leisure Aristotle had valuable observations 
which might well be applied to our own days, when, 
both at home and in America, the spirit of 
athleticism had run mad. Thecrowning glory, how- 
ever, of Aristotle was his conception of the functions 
of the State. The State, he held, should not seek 
to enslave the people it conquered, should resist 
the imposition of slavery on itself, and should 
exercise government for the good of the governed. 
The State exists, observes Mr. Newman, for the 
sake of that kind of life which is the end of man, 
and the development of those gifts ana circum- 
stances which constitute the real welfare ci man- 
kind. Aristotle’s ideal was still in truth th2t of the 
best and wisest statesmen. But we shcuid bear in 
mind that the State can exercise but little direct 
influence in realising the aims of socicty. The 
craze of hour bad to = ae & 
everything for ev y. e most enlig 
nations and me had not yet got beyond the 
conceptions of Aristotle, and many modern 
and politicians were far behind him. The circum- 
stances of his time, however, prevented his area of 
observation from being adequate to our needs, and 
even to Aristotle and Alexander the problems 
of Greek petty States appeared trivial and 
ridiculous. But the marvellous range, the 
wonderful power of observation, and the historical 
spirit which were manifested in his ethical 
and political writings were bsyond all praise.— 
In moving and seconding a vote of thanks to the 

ident, Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. H. E. 
Malden spoke at some length in commendation of 
the original and scholarly treatment of the subject- 
matter of the address. 


Vicronra Instituts.—(Mondsy, March 2.) 


Tus Hon. A. McAnrtuur in the chair.—Dr. H. B. 
Guppy gave an account of his researches on the 
light thrown by a study of the differences in plant- 
names in use among the Polynesians. He said: 
The more useful plants of these islands, and many 
also of their littoral plants, have in each case a 
story to tell not only of the history of a plant, but 
of a people. The distribution, the uses, the ver- 
nacular nomenclature, &c., are all so many guides 
in such an investigation. The wide range of the 
useful plants in this region, such as the banana, 
the breadfruit, and the paper-mulberry, is an 
indication of an age of free intercourse over the 
Pacific, an age long since passed away. Under 
the conditions prevailing in this region in the time 
of Oook, a newly introduced plant would acquire 
& very local distribution ; and among such plants 
we may include the shaddock of Fiji and Tonga. 
Almost all the plants, and in most cases their 
names, bave their homes in the Indian Archipelago 
and in Further India. On comparing the names 
of the different regions, the Malagasy names are 
found to be more closely connected with those of 
Fiji than with those of Polynesia. The Melanesian 


variety of man is regarded as the possessor 
of the Malayo-Polynesian type of » which 
it has imposed to « greater or less on all 


that have come in contact with it.—Many took 
part in the discussicn that followed. 








FINE ART. 


Patriarchal Palestine. By A. H. Sayce. 
(8. P. C. K.) 


“Tax voice of archaeology is thus in agree- 
ment with that of authority, and here as 
elsewhere true science declares herself the 
handmaid of the Catholic Church.” This 
utterance, with which Patriarchal Palestine 
concludes, may be reasonably regarded as 
marking some change of opimion, since 


writers | 8™® 





some two years ago, in his ‘ Higher 
Criticism’ and the Verdict of the Monuments, 
our author declared that, if presented as a 
veritable personage, ‘‘the woman Esther 
can have had no existence save in the 
imagination of a Jewish writer,” that the 
author of the Chronicles used history pretty 
much as Sir Walter Scott did in some of 
his novels, and that the traditional teaching 
of the Church ——. the capture of 
Babylon, as narrated in Daniel, was alto- 
gether at variance with the cuneiform 
records. It is true that there are some 
things even in the present work which 
might be regarded with disfavour by 
divines of less obtrusive orthodoxy. But, 
whatever view is taken of the claims of 
authority with respect to the transcendental 
do, of theology, archaeological research 
falls exclusively within the domain of the 
scientific method. Here the critical balance 
should be held in equipoise, ready to be 
moved only by the weight of evidence. 

It may be said at once that Prof. Sayce’s 
book contains a large amount of matter of 
at interest to the Orientalist and the 
Biblical student. The book probably owes 
its origin to the discovery, some seven or 
eight years ago, of the Tel el-Amarna 
Tablets. The use in these tablets of the 
Babylonian script in diplomatic corre- 
spondence between Egypt, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia was naturally regarded as a fact 
pregnant with important consequences for 
archaeological science; while, for the Old 
Testament student, few things could be more 
likely to invite attention than the occurrence 
in dhene documents of the name of the 
renowned city Jerusalem, a fact which, if 
we mistake not, Prof. Sayce has the honour 
of discovering. Our author observes, with 
regard to this name and what is said of 
Melchisedek : ‘‘ The critics, in the superiority 
of their knowledge . .. had denied that 
the name even of Jerusalem, or Salem, was 
known before the age of David,” But the 
Tel el-Amarna Tablets, while mentioning 
Jerusalem, or Salem, say at the same 
time some other things which the “ critics ” 
are by no means likely to overlook. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Sayce’s reading and translation, 
one tablet speaks of “the city of the 
mountain of Jerusalem, the city of the 
temple of the god Nin-ip, whose name is 
Salim.” The possibility of a somewhat 
different reading is mentioned, but in any 
case the fact remains that Jerusalem was 
“the house of Nin-ip.” Nin-ip, it would 
thus seem, was “the most high ” to 
whom Melchisedek was priest. Such an 
exalted designation is quite suitable to the 
attributes of Nin-ip found elsewhere. But 
Nin-ip was concerned with hunting and war, 
rather than with peace. If his name was 
also Salim, this word can scarcely have 
meant ‘‘ peace” as so applied. It possibly 
might mean “ retribution,” according to 
one sense of the Hebrew verb with which it 
is connected. And it may have come to 
signify peace as based on retribution. But 
in any case the probability is that Salim 
is used as the Canaanitish name of the by 
no means peaceful Nin-ip. 

In the same document mention is made of 
the “Chabiri,” with their chief. Malchiel. 
Who these Chabiri were, it is not edsy to 





a 


determine. Prof. Sayce translates the word 


*‘ confederates,’ and speaks of them as 
“a body of confederated tribes who 
made ~y a. yy to P 
governor em in the i 8 
of the tian empire.” = aeun 
more probable that ‘‘Ohabiri” is a proper 
name. Dr. Zimmern suggested t it 
might denote “‘ Hebrews,” a suggestion 
which philologically is not quite impossible. 
Certainly the name “Malchiel” is pure 
Hebrew, though a Babylonian scribe might 
alter the termination. And Prof. Sayce 
alludes to Gen. xlvi. 17, where we have in 
close juxtaposition Heber (Chaber) and 
Malchiel as names of Asher’s grandsons, a 
coincidence which is curious and may very 
possibly be significant. If the Chabiri are 
regarded as Hebrews, it is not necessary to 
identify them with the Israelites invadin 
Canaan. On the supposition that the origin 
home of both Phoenicians and Hebrews 
was the country near the northern end of 
the Persian Gulf, a tribe or body of Hebrews 
may have migrated andj endeavoured to 
establish themselves in Palestine prior to 
the Exodus. 

Prof. Sayce gives the date of the Tel el- 
Amarna Tablets as about 1400 5.0., a date 
which does not help much to remove the 
serious chronological difficulties which beset 
the post-diluvian chronology of the Old 
Testament. With the ante-diluvians we 
need not now concern ourselves; and if we 
agree with Prof. Sayce in accepting about 
3750 8.c. as the date of Naram-Sin’s reign, 
we shall find it useless to apply the chron- 
ology of either the Hebrew, the Septuagint, 
or the Samaritan text. And the question 
not unnaturally suggests itself: how long 
a period before the days of Naram-Sin must 
have passed in the development of Baby- 
lonian civilisation, with its and 
mythology ? 

On the authority of both Egyptian and 
Babylonian monuments our author thi 
that ‘‘ Jacob and Joseph are abbreviations,” 
and that “the full names of the Hebrew 

atriarchs must have been Jacob-el and 
oseph-el.” £/(‘*God’’) is probably the sub- 
ject of the verbs Jacob and Joseph preceding. 

o take the last name first. We ‘certainly 
have in Gen. xxx. 23, 24, what looks 
very much like a confirmation of Prof. 
Sayce’s view. The two verses, as is well 
known, give two different explanations of 
Joseph or yoseph, the word being in the first 
of these verses derived from asaph, “‘ to take 
away ”"—‘‘God hath taken away my 
reproach”; and in the second from yasaph, 
“to add”—‘‘ The Lorp shall add to me 
another son.” The first verse is Elohistic 
and the second Jehovistic, thus furnishing 
a remarkable example of the presence of 
different documents in Genesis. As to 
‘* Jacob-el,” though the meaning of Jacob 
or yaakob is clear enough (Gen. xxv. 26, 
xxvii. 36), yet with Zi, or ‘‘ God,” as the 
nominative, it gives a sense which can 
scarcély have been tolerable except in rude 
and primitive times. 

Our author seems to forget Exod. xiii. 
19, Josh. xxiv. 32, when he says ‘‘ Joseph 
was buried in Egypt, not at Hebron, though 
he made the Israelites swear before his 
death that his mummy should be eventually 


de 


taken to VTalestine.” Prof. Sayce, it 
would seem, must either have forgotten the 
passages cited, or he must disregard their 
authority. 

The apologist, too, if disposed to aliow 
some distant resemblance between the 
temple of Solomon and other Oriental 
sanctuaries, is not unlikely to feel somewhat 
offended by the close parallel with Canaan- 
itish, Babylonian, and Assyrian temples 
which our author draws. The temple of 
Solomon, it may be said, was essentially a 
reproduction in more solid materials of the 
tabernacle made “‘ according to the pattern 
shown to Moses in the Mount,” and was 
thus the ‘‘ shadow of heavenly things,” not 
a copy of a heathen temple. As regards its 
external appearance, Prof. Sayce tells us, 
‘‘ Like the temple of Jerusalem, the Baby- 
lonian temple looked from the outside much 
like a rectangular box, with its four walls 
rising up, blank and unadorned, to the sky.” 
Some of the “higher critics,” it is true, 
avoid the difficulties in which Prof. Sayce 
is involved by regarding the tabernacle 
as a purely ideal structure, copied from 
Solomon’s temple with such modifications as 
were supposed necessary to adapt it to the 
migratory life of the Israelites in the desert, 
though a rectangular box-like structure 
with a roof of curtains would have been ill- 
fitted to withstand the hostile force of the 
elements. 

Prof. Sayce also seems to forget the 
sacred narrative, or designedly to depart 
from it, when he tells us that “‘ the father 
of the children of Ammon” was called Ben- 
ammi after the god Ammi. This is cer- 
tainly not what is intended in Gen. xix. 35, 
sy. However unwelcome may be what is 
narrated of Lot and his daughters in the 
concluding verses of this chapter, there is 
no doubt whatever as to the etymologies 
suggested for the names Moab and Ammon. 
Prof. Sayce’s view might suit those who 
think that the story was invented out of 
hatred towards the Moabites and Ammonites. 
And with regard to Ben-Oni, the ill-omened 
name which Rachel in her distress gave to 
Benjamin, it is clear that Prof. Sayce leaves 
behind the ordinary interpretation when 
he says: ‘‘ Bethel was also Beth-On, ‘ the 


temple of On,’ from whence the tribe of | 


Benjamin afterwards took the name of 
Ben-Oni, ‘ the Onite.’”’ 

But notwithstanding these questionable 
utterances, Prof. Sayce claims with regard to 
the names of three of the confederate kings 
mentioned in Gen. xiv. 1, that ‘‘ the Hebrew 
text of Genesis has been verified even to 
the spelling of the proper names.” This 
assertion goes a little beyond the facts. 
Still, Mr. Pinches may be very warmly con- 
gratulated on having found among the 
Babylonian archives stored in the British 
Museum, and on the same tablet, names 
which, notwithstanding some differences of 
orthography, are in all probability identical 
with Chedorlaomer, Arioch, and Tidal. But 
there is no evidence that the matters with 
which the tablet is concerned have any con- 
nexion with the expedition recorded in 
Gen. xiv. The actual tablet is regarded by 
Mr. Pinches as comparatively modern, 
about 400 nc. It may be reasonably 


concluded, however, that it is a copy| drawings, by various artists, illustrating Wilts, 
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of a far older document. But, until more 
distinct proof is obtained, it can scarcely be 
admitted that the evidence of this tablet 
(and of another giving two of the names) 
goes beyond giving an additional indication 
of what our author calls ‘‘the Babylonian 
colouring of Genesis.”” Even “ the history 
of the Tower of Babel,” he tells us, is of 
Babylonian origin. 

Further information concerning the scene 

of the battle between the four and the five 
kings would have been acceptable, but this 
the Babylonian records do not give. We 
are still confronted with the difficulties 
surrounding the statement, ‘all these were 
joined together in the vale of Siddim, which 
is the Salt Sea.” Prof. Sayce says, speaking 
of * the Salt Sea”: 
“What the lake is to-day it must have been 
in the days of Abraham. It has neither grown 
nor shrunk in size, and the barren salt with 
which it poisons the ground must have equally 
poisoned it then.” 

Another matter on which we might perhaps 
have looked for additional information from 
the Babylonian monuments is that very im- 
portant question concerned with the origin, 
form, and meaning of the name “ Jehovah.” 
Mr. Pinches found on some tablets the 
syllable Ya or A, with the sign of divinity 
prefixed. These, it was thought, might be 
related to the Sacred Name. But Prof. 
Hommel, with more probability, regards 
these syllables as variants of the name of 
the Babylonian god, the god of the deep, 
Ea. And we cannot derive from Zs the 
proper name of the God of Israel. 

THomas TYLER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AMATEUR ART EXHIBITION. 
London : March 2, 1896. 

I should be glad to direct the attention of 
your readers to the Amateur Art Exhibition to 
be held in May or June, and more especially to 
the loan collection in connexion with it, which 
it is proposed to form of miniatures and portrait 
drawings by Edridge and his contemporaries, 
such as Slater and Heapy, covering, roughly 
speaking, the last thirty years of the eighteenth 
and the first thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. 

As I have undertaken the arrangement of 
this department, may I ask any of your readers 
who are owners of such miniatures and draw- 
ings, and who would be willing to lend them 
to this exhibition, to communicate with the 
hon. secretary of the loan collection, the Hon. 
Mrs. Mure, 4, Lennox-gardens, 8.W., who will 
supply all further information ? 

ConsTANCE RoMNEY. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE following exhibitions will open next week : 
(1) the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, in Piccadilly; (2) the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers, in Pall Mall East; (3) a 
collection of pictures and drawings of Imagi- 
native Landscape in Europe and Asia, by Mr. 





| Reminiscences—‘* Wings, Win 


| Albert Goodwin, at the Fine Art Society’s, in 


New Bond-street; (4) « ccllection of Yachting 
inds, and Waves ”— 
by Mr. A. Harvey Moore, at the Graves 
Galleries, Pall Mall; (5) water-colours, by Mr. 
A. Ludovici, at the Clifford Art Gallery, Hay- 
market; and (6) a collection of pictures and 


Somerset, and Dorset, at Messrs. Dickinson & 
Foster's, in New Bond-street. 


Tue gold medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for this year has, subject to 
the approval of the Queen, been unanimously 
voted to Mr. Ernest George, vice-president, 
‘* for his executed works as an architect.” 


AT a meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
held this week at Edinburgh, it was proposed 
to elect forthwith four new associates, who 
should be painters. The proposal requires to 
be sanctioned at a confirmatory meeting. 


AT a meeting of the applied art section of 
the Society of Arts, to be held on Tuesday next, 
with Mr. Lewis Day in the chair, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell will read a paper on “‘ English Book 
Illustration, 1860-70.” 


Tue annual Amateur Art Exhibition will be 
held at the end of May or beginning of June 
for the benefit of the Parochial Mission 
Women’s Fund, the East London Girls’ 
Friendly Society Club Rooms, and the East 
London Nursing Association. Intending ex- 
hibitors should communicate with the hon. sec., 
the Hon. Mrs. C. Eliot, 8, Onslow-gardens, 8. W. 
It is intended to arrange a loan exhibition in 
connexion with the above, consisting of portrait 
drawings by Edridge, Slater, and Heapy, 
together with specimens of old cut glass and 
old paste. 


Mr. Frank BapEN-PoOWELL’s large oil- 
painting of ‘‘The Wooden Walls of Queen 
Victoria ’’ has been presented by its purchaser 
to the Corporation cf Salford, for the permanent 
art gallery in Peel Park. 

THE March number of The Theatre (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) has an article by Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton, entitled ‘‘ An Original Portrait of 
Shakspere,” which is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the panel exhibited at the Society 
of Antiquaries last December, and of the well- 
known Droeshout engraving from the Folio. 
We are surprised at the readiness—not to say 
rashness—with which such professional authori- 
ties as Mr. Lionel Cust have been disposed to 
accept this new portrait as genuine. In all 
such cases, intrinsic evidence goes for very 
little ; and it is proverbially difficult to prove a 
forgery, when that forgery itself is of some 
antiquity. For ourselves, we are content to 
abide by the dictum of Halliwell-Phillipps, 
who had unrivalled experience in Shakspere 
relics, and who always used to inquire first of 
all for a pedigree. Of this panel there is no 
pedigree forthcoming ; and we do not therefore 
care to consider the matter further. 


WE quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times, dated February 17: 


** The work of clearing the island [of Philae] of 
débris, so as to permit a thorough examiaation of 
the ancient monuments, which was iatrusted by 
the tian Government to Captain Lyons, R.E., 
will probably be completed next month. The 
satisfactory discovery has been made that the 
a of ed ag = —— of — are laid 
upon the granite rock, being in some places over 
of feet in depth, and the temple has nearly as 
much masonry below ground asabove. The south- 
eastern colonnade has also its foundations upon 
the granite, and, so far as excavated, they are 
curious if not unique in design. They consist of 
parallel cross walls some métres high, but varying 
according to the slope of the rock surface, wit) 
large stone slabs placed horizontally upon their 
tops, and the pillars forming the colonnade are 
erected upon the slabs. The nilometer is marked 
in three characters—Demotic, Coptic, and ancther 
much older, probably Hieratic, of which a copy 
has been sent to Berlin for decipherment. A stela 
was found bearing a trilingual inscription 12 
hieroglyph. No traces have been discovered of 
any bui!dings anterior to the Ptolemaic periods. 
M. de Morgan, director-general of the Antiquities 





Department, is engaged upon repairing the great 
hall of co!umns at Karnak ”” 
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| MUSIC. 
“ SHAMUS O'BRIEN.” 


TxE history of English opera during the last 
fifteen or twenty years has been far from 
bright ; of the works produced, some merely 
obtained a succés d’estime, others were still- 
born. Various have been the causes of failure. 
Unsatisfactory librettos have spoilt good 
music; the natural desire to work on the lines 
of one who seems to have been, for the most 
part, a law unto himself, led, in one notable 
stance, to speedy disaster; and some of 
the composers appear to have lacked the 
dramatic instinct necessary for success in so 
difficult an enterprise. Any new attempt at 
English opera is therefore watched with interest, 
not unmixed with anxiety. 

The libretto of Dr. C. V. Stanford’s ‘‘Roman- 
tic Comic Opera” was written by Mr. George H. 
Jessop, and founded on the poem of the late 
Sheridan Le Fanu. With that poem we are 
unacquainted, and hence cannot say how much 
credit is due to the librettist for the excellent 
delineation of character, the sharply marked 
contrasts, and the effective climaxes in 
his book. In the second act lyrics are 
plentifully supplied, giving to the various 
dramatis personae achance of appearing in a set 
piece, somewhat after the manner of old ballad 
opera; the action thereby suffers, but we 
imagine that in this matter the librettist had 
not altogether a-free hand. Then, again, 
although many of the sayings and jokes in the 

ken dialogue are humorous, there is at times 
afeeling that the writer is trying to be specially 
mart, when he defeats his own object: wit 
tobe quite successful must appear to be un- 
conscious. Moreover, as in the court-martial 
wene, the limits of probability are sometimes 
exceeded. The lyrics may not be particularly 
strong, yet the bock as a whole deserves high 
commendation. 
. The story is connected with the suppression 
of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. A price 
has been set on the head of Shamus; and Mike 
Murphy, an unsuccessful suitor of Nora, wife of 
Shamus, informs Captain Trevor of his place of 
sbode, After some display of Irish wit and 
cunning, ‘Shamus is caught. The charms of 
Kitty, Nora’s sister, have softened the Captain’s 
heart, and be allows the two women and the 
patish priest to visit Shamus before the court- 
martial takes place. A plan is arranged to 
loosen the prisoner from his cords at the spot 
where he is to be hanged. Shamus escapes, 
and the soldiers firing after him kill Mike. 
Thus the patriot triumphs, and the treacherous 
Vileiny of the informer meets with its due 
reward, 

Although our notice of the opera is necessarily 
brief, we have tried to render justice to the 
libretto, which, undoubtedly, contributed 
greatly to the success of the work on its 
— at the Opera Comique on Monday 


With regard to Dr. Stanford’s music we shall 
Venture ou « few ‘* cautious ifs,” but would at 
once frankly state that he has composed a work 
Which not only redounds to his credit, but 
Which, with slight modification, is likely to 
prove a lasting success. | The national element 
m his opera is a feature quite in keeping with 
the tendency of the present day, and it is not 
uted to excess. Then, the music is fresh : there 
80 sense of labour, although on many pages 
we traces of that skill in writing and in 
Mehestration of which the composer has 
even so many proofs. We have already 
poken of the set songs in the second act. It is 
tot 80 much the formal, detached character of 
8¢ sorgs to which we take exception, as to 
it leugth—i.e., number of stanzas. The songs 
‘ud duets are in keeping with comic opera in 



















































, the outcome of Wagner’s 
esirability of making the 
music and words parts of a whole, these songs 
seem open to question. Curiously enough, it 
is — = —_ — ee . them is 
particularly bright and sparkling, but rather 
the words and acting, which produced the 
greatest effect: such was particularly the case 
in the duet between Kitty and the Captain. 
Nora, the grief-stricken wife, is the one sombre 
figure in the picture; the others, even Shamus, 
are light-hearted and humorous, The tragic 
scene before the final dance in the first act, 
when Nora tells of the ominous wail of the 
Banshee, and that at the place of execution in 
the second, give the composer opportunities of 
showing his dramatic gifts. Both scenes dis- 
play power; the admirable scoring reveals the 
influence of Berlioz. In the latter, one 
cannot, indeed, help thinking of the Marche au 
Supplice of the Fantastic Symphony. 
ith regard to the performance of ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien,” a few words must suffice. The 
singers—Mr. Denis O’Sullivan (Shamus), Miss 
Kirkby Lunn —- Miss Maggie Davies 
Kitty), Mr. Joseph O’Mara (Mike), Mr. 
tephens (Captain Trevor), and Mr. C. Magrath 
(the Priest)—all deserve high commendation. 
‘The chief honours were naturally won by Miss 
Davies, Mr. O’Mara, and Mr. O’Sullivan, both 
for singing and acting. The piece was ad- 


of dramatic propriet 
ing, and the 


and was called after each act. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


THE eighty-fourth season of the Philharmonic 
Society commenced at Queen’s Hall on Thursday 
evening, February 27. There was an important 
novelty in the programme, yet it was placed 
at the very end. This, however, proved 
of so exciting—nay, sensational—a character 
that it ought to have preceded the sugary 
music of Spohr and the characteristic strains 
of Grieg. Of the former, the violin Concerto 
in D minor was cleverly interpreted by Mr. J. 
Dunn ; of the latter, the pianoforte Concerto 
in A minor was played in a masterly manner 
by M. Sapellinkoff. This pianist has loet 
none of his technical skill, but he has gained 
in taste and feeling, and the Concerto gave him 
a splendid opportunity in either direction. The 
novelty, however, claims chief notice. This 
was a Symphony in B minor by Alexander 
Borodine, a gifted Russian composer, who was 
born in 1834 and died at the early age of 
forty-three. By the romantic character of its 
melodies, the freshness of its writing, and 
the picturesqueness of its orchestration, the 
work commands attention from first note to 
last. From a purely musical point of view, 
the Andante, at first hearing, appeared the 
most valuable. How far the composition 
will gain on further acquaintance remains to 
be seen; of the interest of the music there is 
no question. Clever works sometimes please, 
but only for a short time; mere novelty of 
manner may give to the subject-matter adven- 
titious importance. César Cui, the clever 
Russian composer and critic, in a series of 
articles contributed to the evue et Gazette 
Musicale in 1880, refers to the symphonies of 
Borodine as ‘‘remarquables, trés individuelles 
et intéressantes au plus haut degré.” He, 
however, mentions as a failing in them the 
“‘inquiétude nerveuse, qui lui fait changer 
presque a chaque pas de mesure et de rhythme, 
surtout dans les andante.”’ It is, in fact, this 
restlessness that makes us doubt whether the 
B minor Symphony will achieve immortality ; 
for it seems irreconcilable with true greatness. 
The work was admirably performed under the 


mirably mounted. Dr. Stanford conducted, | th 


contributed songs by Dr. Mackenzie and 
Jomelli. 

AN interesting concert was given at the 
Steinway Hall by Miss Rosa Leo on Tuesday 
evening. She sang four of a set of six 
“Chansons 4 Danser,” by M. Bruneau. The 
music of this French composer has lately been 
the subject of discussion, and of considerable 
divergence of opinion. Hitherto we have 
known him only as the author of compositions 
on a grand scale: operas and the recently per- 
formed Requiem. In these songs M. Bruneau 
works within modest limits, but shows skill 
and originality of a high order. This, to our 
thinking, is another and striking proof of his 
greatness. The music has French lightness 
and grace: the vocal part is melodious, refined, 
and in a sense dramatic; and the characteristic 
pianoforte accompaniments are full of piquancy 
and charm. M. Bruneau shows throughout 
independence in the matter of harmony, but it 
is an independence the offspring of thought, 
not of mere lawlessness. These songs are sure to 
attract the notice of intelligent vocalists. The 
words are by M. Catulle Mendés. The songs 
were interpreted with fine feeling and power 
by Miss Leo, and effectively accompanied 
by Mr. <A. Hervey. Three songs by 
the latter were also sung by Miss Leo, 
all three graceful and attractive. The 
first, as yet unpublished, had, perbaps, scarcely 
@ requisite passion suggested by the words. 
The third, ‘‘ Merry May,” with its clever accom- 
paniment, pleased us best. Miss Leo and Mr. 
Bispham sang two interesting duets by Miss 
Amy Horrocks. M. Sapellinkoff played various 
pianoforte solos with great and well-deserved 
success. One of them was a Rhapsodie by 
Liszt— very long, very difficult, and, with 
exception of one or two passages, very 
uninteresting. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE biography of the late Sir Joseph Barnby 
has been entrusted to the hands of Mr. W. H. 
Sonley Johnstone, and will be published before 
the end of this year by Mr. Heinemann. Friends 
of the composer are requested to forward any 
letters and reminiscences which muy be useful in 
the compilation of the work. The greatest care 
will be taken of the originals, and they will be 
returned as speedily as possible. 


For the principalship of the Guildhall School 
of Music, vacant by Sir Joseph Barnby’s deatb, 
the following have up to the present come 
forward as candidates: Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Herr Meyer Lutz, Dr. Ralph Dunstan, Mr. 
Henry Gadsby, Mr. William Henry Thomas, 
Mr. Orton Bradley, Dr. Charles Maclean, Mr. 
William Carter, Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott, Mr. 
C. Lee Williams, Mr, A. Gill, Mr. C. J. Hargitt, 
Mr. J. Parry, Dr. Roland Parry, and Dr. 
Roberts. The committee have not yet sub- 
mitted their report to the Corporation as to the 
emoluments of the office and the age and 
qualification of candidates, and the election is 
not likely to take place for some time. 
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wi technical sense; yet with our strong sense 





direction of Dr. Mackenzie. Miss Talliser 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 28s, 
Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L. 


(SOMETIME LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM). 


Divided into Sections. With Sectional Headings ; an Index to each Volume ; 
also Prefatory Matter. 


Vol. L—ANALOGY, &c. | Vol. IL—SERMONS, &c. 


“ Mr. Gladstone has earned the gratitude of English-speaking Christians. No praise» 
we are confident, could be less acceptable to Mr. Gladstone than to say that he has given 
us the ‘final edition’ of Butler’s Works.” — Guardian. 

“* Mr, Gladstone has produced what may well be regarded for many years to come as the 
classical edition of Butler.””— Times. 

“The merits of Mr. Gladstone’s edition are many, and considerable in value. By 
breaking up the ‘ Analogy’ into smal! sections with appropriate headings, he has done a 
double service for students. These small intellectual crumbs will be all the more digestible, 
and the line of argument indicated by the headings will become the clearer to the reader, 
and help him to a firmer and more systematic grasp of the subject.’”"—Morning Post, 





SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
Vol. XXXVIII.- Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


VEDANTA-SUTRAS. With the Commentary by 


SANKARAKARYA. Translated by GEORGE THIBAUT. Part II., Containing 
a Full Index by Dr. M. WINTERNITZ to Parts I. and II. 


A Complete List of the Series will be sent post free on application, 





Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


EURIPIDES ION. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Critical Appendices for Upper and Middle Forms, by C. 8. JERRAM, 
M.A,, late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 





Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. Extracts 


from the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary, by 
HENRY SWEET, M.A.,, Ph.D., LL.D. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 


Now ready, crown 4to, with Three Facsimiles, 12s, 6d. 


BIBLICAL and PATRISTIC RELICS of the 


PALESTINIAN SYRIAC LITERATURE. From MSS. in the Bodleian Library and 
in the Library of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai. Edited by G. H. GWILLIAM, 
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